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THE MOTHER’S DREAM, 


BY W. BARNES. 





I'd a dream to-night, 
As I fell asleep, 
Oh! the touching sight 
Makes me still to weep ; 
Of my little lad, 
Gone, to leave me sad, 
Aye, the child I had, 
But was not to keep. 


As in heaven high, 
I my child did seek, 
There, in train, came by, 
Children fair and meek ; 
Each in lily white, 
With a lamp alight; 
Each was clear to sight, 
But they did not speak. 


Then, a little sad, 
Came my child in turn, 
But the lamp he had, 
Oh! it did not burn. 
He, to clear my doubt, 
Said, half turned about, 
‘Your tears put it out; 
Mother, never mourn.” 





EDITORIAL NOTES 


Mr. and Miss Blackwell are in Washing- 
ton for the National Convention. 


-_- 








The BostonWomen’s Educational and 
Industrial Union will make a special occa- 
sion, as usual, of Lincoln’s birthday, Feb. 
12, at three o’clock. There will be ad- 
dresses by Rev. Charles G. Ames and 
Frank Sanborn, the reading of Lowell’s 
‘““Commemoration Ode,”’ by Richard Cone, 
and vocal and instrumental music. 
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The Boston Herald justly says: 


Some judges in Massachusetts have 
queer ideas of ‘the punishment that fits 
the crime,” to use the familiar language 
of Librettist Gilbert. We receive an ac 
count of a brute in North Adams, who 
came home drunk to an inoffensive wife 
the other day, and amused himself by 
throwing boiling water over her, as the 
effect of which her arms, neck, and shoul- 
ders were severely scalded. It was prob- 
ably only his uncertainty of aim that pre- 
vented her face from being visited and 
scarred for life, with perhaps the loss of 
her eyesight. Yet the judge of the police 
court in North Adams, who passed upon 
the case, sentenced this wretch to but 
three months in the house of correction! 








We are kindly given special permission 
by Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. to re- 
print this week Miss Alice Brown’s story 








of ‘‘Mis’ Wadleigh’s Guest,” as a cheerful 
illustration of qualities by no means rare 
among New England women. Mrs. Lucy 
Stone once found a tramp who, perhaps 
under the influence of liquor, had crept 
in and ensconced himself snugly in the 
comfortable softness of her guest-chamber 
bed. With housewifely indignation she 
exclaimed, ‘‘My best blankets!’ and with 
courage as unhesitating as Mis’ Wad- 
leigh’s, she threw back the desecrated 
coverings, sternly bidding the intruder 
depart, which he hastened to do. 





The Western Club Woman says: 

The fearful and wonderful stories that 
have gone abroad since women have voted 
in Colorado are so numerous that it isa 
pleasure to find an entirely accurate and 
readable article in the January Ainslie on 
our women legislators. The name of the 
author—Mary Holland Kinkaid—explains 
this remarkable departure from the usual 
lurid and widely ridiculous tale. Mrs, 
Kinkaid is thoroughly conversant with 
every phase of Colorado life, and she is 
also the most conscientious as well as the 
most gifted newspaper woman who has 
ever made her home in this State, 


Oo CO 


THE NEXT FORTNIGHTLY. 


The regular fortnightly meeting of the 
} assachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion will be held at 3 Park Street on Tues- 
day, Feb. 13, at} P. M., when the President 
of the Association, Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
more, has kindly consented to give her lec- 
ture on ‘‘Some Eminent People I Have 
Known.”’ Mrs. Livermore’s own life has 
been so rich in warm, enthusiastic, de- 
voted effort for humanity, that she must, 
by the law of natural selection, have 
drawn to herself the talented and strong, 
of whom it will be good to hear. This 
lecture seems most popular, although 
Mrs. Livermore never gives it twice alike. 
She has lately given it before the Boston 
Baptist Social Union, at Methuen, at 
Lynn, at Brockton, and before the Emer- 
son College of Oratory, and has promised 
to give it at Lasell Seminary, and at Con- 
cord, N.H. Members will be admitted by 
ticket, others paying the nominal fee of 
15 cents. Light refreshments as usual. 








Cc. W. 
oo 
THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE SEMI-CENTEN- 
NIAL. 


It is interesting to note the progress 
of the woman suffrage movement in 
America during the past fifty years by 
decades. The first national delegate con- 
vention held in Worcester, Mass., in 1850, 
was the crystallization of ten years of 
agitation beginning with the exclusion of 
women from the World’s Anti-slavery 
convention in London, in 1840. Other 
memorable events of the year 1850 were 
the holding of the first State suffrage 
convention in Ohio, the conferring of a 
theological degree for the first time upon 
a woman, and the opening of the first 
medical college for women. During the 
next ten years, the battle tor the right of 
women to work on equal terms in tem- 
perance and educational organizations 
was fought; the first woman minister was 
ordained and the first State suffrage 
organization was formed in Indiana. 

The year 1860 was signalized by the 
granting in New York, of equal guardian- 
ship of children, 

The twentieth anniversary of the na- 
tional organization found suffragists re- 
joicing over the extension of school suf- 
frage to women in Kansas, the admission 
of the first women to the practice of law 
and the granting of full suffrage to women 
in the territory of Wyoming. The year 
1870 was signalized by the granting of full 
suffrage to women in the territory of 
Utah. 

During the next decade school suffrage 
was extended to women in Michigan, 
Miunesota, Colorado, New Hampshire, 
Oregon, Massachusetts, New York, and 
Vermont. 

The next decade witnessed two defeats, 
the disfranchisemeut of women in Utah, 
in 1883, and the Supreme Court decision 
against the suffrage constitutional amend- 
ment adopted in the Territory of Wash- 
ington. School suffrage was granted in 
Wisconsin, Washington, Arizoua, Mon- 
tana, New Jersey, North and Sunth Da 
kota, and municipal suffrage in Kansas, 
The fortieth anniversary, the year 1890, 
was made ever memorable in American 
history by the admission of Wyoming to 
Statehood, with equal suffrage for women 


in its constitution. 
The last decade is full of victories for 


women-—school suffrage granted in Illi- 
nois, Connecticut, and Ohio; bond suf- 





frage in Iowa; limited tax suffrage in 
Louisiana; and full suffrage in the States 
of Colorado, Utah, and Idaho. Women 
voted in presidential elections in three 
States. 

In this year, 1900, the woman suffragists, 
after a half centnry of unbroken national 
organization, can go before Congress and 
claim the support of members from four 
States, who were elected in part by the 
votes of women. They can enforce their 
plea before presidential nominating com- 
ventions, with the concrete fact that thir- 
teen members of the electoral college have 
a constituency of women voters. 

Verily, the suffrage semi-centennial 
should be made a year of jubilee. 

F. M. A. 


HONOR FOR MISS ANTHONY, 

To celebrate adequately the four-score 
years of their wonderful leader, Susan B. 
Anthony, would be beyond the efforts of 
the association of which she is the active 
and energetic president, nevertheless this 
is exactly what the American Woman Suf 
frage Association will endeavor to do on 
February 15, next. 

As Miss Anthony could not herself take 
part in such preparations, the board of 
officers of which ehe is the head took the 
matter into its own hands and appointed 
a special birthday celebration committee, 
four members of which are selected from 
the board of the association, and seven 
other women, interested, of course, in the 
great cause of which Miss Anthony has 
for so many years been the illustrious 
leader. The chairman is Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt; secretary, Rachel Foster 
Avery; the other members are: Rev. 





‘Anna Howard Shaw, Pennsylvania; Har- 


riet Taylor Upton, Ohio; May Wright 
Sewall, Indiana; Mary B. Clay, Kentucky; 
Emily M. Gross, Illinois; Mrs, Senator 
Burrows, Michigan; Mrs. Senator War- 
ren, Wyoming; Lucy E. Anthony, Penn- 
sylvania, and Harriet Stanton Blatch, of 
England. 

The annual convention of the suffrage 
association has been arranged for the work 
immediately preceding the 15th of Febru- 
ary, 80 that it is expected that many of 
of those who go to Washington, D. C. 
(for it is at the nation’s capital the celebra- 
tion is to be), will remain for the eightieth 
birthday of their leader. 

From three to five o’clock that day, in 
the Lafayette opera-house, which is the 
handsomest auditorium in Washington, at 
a meeting open to the general public, 
noted women, representing all phases of 
women’s work and experience, will pre- 
sent to Miss Anthony their greetings, and 
express their sense of recognition of what 
her labors have meant to their respective 
efforts. There are no women to-day, no 
matter what their position, who have 
touched any of the really vital issues of 
living, who have not been helped to some 
degree by the efforts of Miss Anthony 
and her great compeers; no one recognizes 
more fully than Miss Anthony herself 
what a work it has been, nor how great 
has been the number who have worked 
and sacrificed to its success, at this day a 
partial success only, but one which is 
surely a prophecy of complete triumph 
early in the coming century. 

In the evening there will be a card re- 
ception for Miss Anthouy, at which she 
will receive with some members of the 
birthday committee. The occasion will 
be one of especial interestin several ways, 
which the committee at present refuses to 
divulge. Evidently the women who com. 
pose it are determined to disprove the old 
saying that women cannot keep a secret 

Such an occasion ought to offer to 
thousands of women who have reached 
the point of realizing even in a limited 
degree, what toil and sacrifice have been 
necessary to help them to the points of 
vantage which they occupy to-day, an 
opportunity to testify by their presence 
their gratitude to Miss Anthony and her 
fellow workers in the early days, for she 
will be surrounded by the pioneers of the 
cause to which she has given her life. All 
have worked nobly and well for the right 
as God has given them to see the right; 
al! deserve recognition at the hands of the 
younger generation of women; but to Miss 
Anthony, as to almost no other, have gone 
out the hearts of her associates; they not 
only honor her, they love her deeply, and 
as her whole life has been full of love 
toward all humanity but especially toward 
all women, so the keynote of her 80th 
birthday celebration will be not honor, 
not gratitude, but love. 

RACHEL FosteR AVERY, 
Cor. See. 





MAYOR OF DENVER ON SUFFRAGE. 


Mayor H. V. S. Johnson, of Denver, 
lately delivered an address before the 
Colorado Equal Suffrage Association. A 
synopsis of his remarks was given last 
week, but our readers will be glad to have 
them in full. He spoke as follows: 

When we consider woman suffrage, we 
discover that this question, like so many 
others, has shown its greatest evolution 
during the century just closing. We do 
not have to look back many centuries to 
reach the time when woman was consid- 
ered more in the light of a chattel than 
anything else, subject to the pleasure and 
convenience, and the whims of her liege 
lord and master, man. She felt the full 
force and burden of that maxim of bar- 
barism, ‘‘Might makes right.”” She was 
not only not given any voice in the man- 
agement of business matters, either public 
or private, but she had no choice in the 
selection of the one to whom she was to 
play the part of wife. The matter of affec- 
tion or the theory of natural selection had 
no influence in settling her destiny. Her 
happiness or her wishes were things for- 
eign to the discussion as to whether she 
became the slave of this man or of that. 
She was an article of barter or of trade, 
and the man who could offer the largest 
inducement in material wealth to the 
father was the one who secured the future 
care and custody of the daughter. She 
must perforce adapt herself to her sur- 
rounding conditions. 

Such a condition as really existed cannot 
be comprehended by her sisters of the 
present day, surrounded by all the bless- 
ings of freedom which the advance of 
Christianity and general enlightenment 
has brought to their door; and when I 
say Christianity, I say it pointedly; for 
even to-day, in those quarters of the globe 
where Christianity is not established, the 
condition of woman is still one of worse 
than serfdom. Instance China, India, 
Turkey, Africa, the Islands of the sea, 
and our own Indians. In China, a China- 
man has as many wives as his good pleas- 
ure and his income admit of his having. 
In India, until the practice was stopped 
by English rule, the surviving widow or 
widows were buried with the dead body 
of the husband. Even among the Utes of 
Colorado, an Indian girl of almost any 
age is bartered away for so many ponies. 
Throughout all the long, weary path, 
from the blackness of darkness that man 
has trod, she has been at his side, patient, 
loving, loyal, enduring all things, suffer- 
ing all things, a joy and delight in pros- 
perity, a comforting sympathizer in ad- 
versity; nerving the arm and heart of man 
to heroic deeds, and ministering to his 
every want when wounds or sickness had 
overtaken him. But mau has not forgot- 
ten her or left her far behind him in this 
advance, It was left to him to conquer 
this or that race, in the battle of the sur- 
vival of the fittest. It was his indefatiga- 
ble brain that penetrated into the secrets 
of nature and evolved the laws of science, 
and through them made the elements 
themselves his willing tools and slaves, 
He it was that delved into the earth and 
brought forth its hidden treasures, forged 
and carved them into articles of use, of 
beauty, and of adornment, and laid them 
at the feet of that being he most loved, 
woman. He it was who built his puny 
ships, and had the daring and the bold- 
ness to plough unknown oceans and bring 
back the trophies of discovery or of con- 
quest. He it was who mapped out civil 
law, and out of chaos brought forth some 
endurable social condition. In all of this, 
the weary centuries dragging their snail’s 
pace along, step by step, man has brought 
the woman along, at his side, and under 
his protecting arm. As he has fought off 
this enemy and has overcome this or that 
force of nature, each time it has been to 
woman’s advantage as well as his own. 
With increasing intelligence has come 
increasing liberality. One by one, among 
the enlightened nations of earth, the man 
has voluntarily and proudly and cour- 
teously improved and advanced the con- 
dition of his God-given helpmeet. As, 
round by roand, he has slowly but surely 
climbed up and up the ladder, further and 
further into the glorious light of the 
present, he has brought her with him, 
and, to his credit be it said, he has done it 
willingly and gladly. Really, ladies, when 
you think of these things, he is not such 
a bad fellow after all. 

But this condition has not come about 
suddenly or rapidly, but more slowly than 
the imperceptible growth of the mighty 
oak, even in grand old England, which 

(Concluded on page 46.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 

Miss NELLIE TuLLey, of Silverton, 
was installed, on January 2d, treasurer of 
San Juan County, Col, 


Mrs. HELEN C. CANDER has written a 
book, entitled ‘‘How Women May Earn a 
Living.’’ It is said to be a careful survey 
of the field of woman's labor, where only 
the employments in which many women 
have been successful are treated of, 


Miss JANE ADDAMS is giving a course 
of Sunday evening lectures at All Souls’ 
Church, Chicago, on ‘‘Democracy and 
Social Ethics.’’ In the goodly audience 
each evening there are representatives of 
university faculty and classes, public 
school teachers, and professional and lead- 
ing business men. 


Miss MARY JOHNSTON’s success in 
“Prisoners of Hope”’ is largely due to her 
admirable equipment in both historical 
knowledge and imagination; and the same 
high qualities are even more conspicuous 
in ber new story, ‘‘To Have and To Hold,” 
which Houghton, Mifflin & Company have 
just ready for publication. 


Miss MABEL E. ADAms, of the school 
committee of Quincy, has been chosen to 
serve on three important sub-committees, 
viz., she is chairman of sub-committee 
on books, supplies, and sundries, and a 
member of the text-book and high school 
sub-committees. This shows that women 
are valued for dealing with executive 
problems. 


Mrs. SYDNEY GOLDMAN, wife of one of 
the richest of the South Africans living in 
London, has gone to the Transvaal as a 
field purse. She was the daughter of 
Lord Peel. Her sister, Mrs. Rochfort 
Maguire, the wife of another South Afri- 
can millionaire, is giving the use of all 
the vacant cottages on her estates to the 
families of soldiers that are at the front. 


Miss ALice C, FLETCHER is about to 
publish a book of unique interest, ‘‘Indian 
Story and Song from North America,” 
Miss Fletcher is one of the best known 
students of Indian character and customs 
in the country, and the holder of the 
Thaw Fellowship at the Peabody Museum 
in Cambridge. In the present volume 
she brings together thirty typical songs, 
most of them gathered from the Pawnees 
and Omahas, in each case giving both 
words and music, and adding an account 
of the legend or ceremonial on which the 
song is based. 


Mrs. EMMA VAN Dusen, of Dallas, 
Tex., has been appointed deputy marshal, 
and is the first woman in the State to hold 
that office. She is a native of North Caro- 
lina, and her mother was a cousin of Gen. 
Stonewall Jackson. For some years, since 
her widowhood, Mrs. Van Dusen has lived 
in Dallas, where she has held a place in 
the United States Court, and has been in 
charge of important papers, which she 
has handled with ability and skill. Now 
she has been appointed as a deputy United 
States marshal, with headquarters in the 
Federal Building. 


Mrs. DANIEL MANNING, of Albany, N. 
Y., widow of Daniel Manning, who was 
secretary of the treasury in the first Cleve- 
land administration, will be appointed by 
the President as a member of the board 
of 16 American commissioners to the 
Paris Exposition. She will also attend 
the commission as the representative of 
the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, of which organization sne is presi- 
dent. Itis understood that Mrs. Potter 
Palmer will also be appointed a member 
of the Paris commission by the President, 
thus giving the ladies of America two 
representatives on the commission. 


MAry Berri CHAPMAN HANSBROUGH, 
wife of the senior United States senator 
from North Dakota, is a Washington girl. 
Gifted with musical, artistic, and literary 
talent, which has been thoroughly culti- 
vated, she has attained marked success in 
all three fields. She has illustrated for 
Puck, Truth, Cosmopolitan, St. Nicholas, 
and contributed poems to the Century 
Magazine and other publications. In 1897 
her first volume, ‘“‘Lyrics of Love and 
Nature,” was published, and received 
highest commendation for its originality, 
lyric qualities, and polished form. Mrs. 
Hansbrough is now putting the finishing 
touches to a second volume of poems, and 
is also engaged in perfecting a volume of 
prose, both of which wiil be in the hands 
of her publishers in a short time. She 
has given several lectures on literary sub- 
jects before the North Dakota Chau- 
tauqua, 
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MAYOR OF DENVER ON SUFFRAGE. 


(Concluded from First Page.) 


boasts of its Magna Charta and its com- 
mon law; and from England there was 
grafted into the laws of the United States 
that the moment a woman married, her 
legal identity was lost in that of her hus- 
band. Every piece of personal property 
became absolutely his; she had no au- 
thority to make a binding contract, and 
could not legally sell or dispose of a single 
piece of her property without his consent. 
Such a condition existed until very recent 
years, but I am glad to say that now 
these laws have all been modified, if not 
entirely wiped from the statute books. 

It is not surprising, then, that the ques- 
tion of equal suffrage for woman has been 
delayed, and has had its greatest growth 
in the nineteenth century, To New Jersey 
belongs the distinction of having first 
allowed the right to vote to women as 
well as men. In her Constitution, adopted 
in 1776, it was given, but in 1807 it was 
repealed, or, to put it possibly in language 
which you would regard as more fitting, 
New Jersey lapsed back into barbarism. 

The first National Woman’s Rights 
Convention was held in Worcester, Mass., 
in 1850. Wyoming Territory granted 
equal suffrage in 1869, Washington Terri- 
tory in 1883, Utah has bad it for a long 
time, and Colorado granted the right in 
1893. In matters relating to schools, 
women have the right to vote in Kansas, 
Nebraska, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Dakota, and Minnesota, and many other 
States. In Europe, singular to relate, the 
right was first granted by the Isle of Man. 
In England, Wales, and Scotland, in modi- 
fied forms, women have the right of vot- 
ing in certain municipal matters. 

The advocates of equal suffrage have 
contended that government depends on 
the consent of the governed, and that, as 
woman constituted a large and active part 
of the governed, therefore woman was 
entitled to some voice in establishing the 
government under which she lived; that 
it was a natural right to which she was 
entitled, and which she was unjustifiably 
denied, and that no class was a safe 
guardian of the rights of another class. 

The opponents of the system have urged 
that it was not a natural right; that it 
was surrounded and governed and condi- 
tioned by expediency; that to women 
paying taxes representation was practi- 
cally given; that the interests of the 
family and of the State was best sub- 
served by woman remaining as the guard- 
ian and builder of the home Iffe, and 
leaving to man the settlement of matters 
of State, for the reason that the ultimate 
defence of the government from over- 
throw, either by revolution or invasion, 
was on his shoulders; that the interests 
of man and of woman are not so distinct 
as to make their representation as a class 
either necessary or expedient. Such 
have been the arguments for and against, 
and to-day the question is being put to its 
practical test. Upon the women of to day, 
and especially upon the women of the 
States where it is in operation, is the 
burden of proving to the world whether 
it is for the best, and, if for the best, 
whether it has come to stay. I am one 
who believes it is for the best, that the 
right has come to stay, and Iam one who 
voted for the right tou be granted. 

The right has come to you in the face of 
a vast amount of prejudice and in spite of 
deep-rooted and preconceived notions of 
what was woman’s proper sphere. I 
believe I voice the sentiment of most men 
when [| say: It was not so much a disposi- 
tion not to grant you equal suffrage, as 
that they thought it a burden you should 
not be allowed to assume, The idea that 
our mothers, wives, and sisters, whom we 
have always associated with the quiet and 
security of our home life, should be 
thrown into the turmoil and strife of the 
political arena, was sumething from 
which every man naturally revolted. 
That you should be allowed to be jostled 
about at political meetings, in ward poli. 
tics, and be amidst all the clamor and 
rantings in and about an election, was 
something they feared for you to under- 
take. But when the fact is actually upon 
us, we discover that most of the fears 
were phantoms and existed only in the 
minds of those who conjured them up. 
It was an untravelled sea, As the oppo- 
nents of Columbus pictured all kinds of 
terrors and disasters for the sailor who 
ventured beyond certain limits in the 
ocean, so the opponents of equal suffrage 
have pictured all kinds of trouble and 
disagreeable things, should equal suffrage 
prevail. But, as the boldness of the hardy 
Columbus penetrated to far off seas and 
discovered the new world, and opened the 
way for the final triumph of this, the 
most enlightened country on earth, so 
may we hope that this test of equal suf- 
frage for woman may prove a blessing in 
many ways, not only for woman herself, 
but for the human race. I believe that 
fact is being demonstrated in Colorado. 

In the last ten years, who is it that can- 
not note the improvement in the condition 








of things in and around voting places at 
election? Some may claim that this im- 
provement is due to the Australian ballot 
system. That is true toa certain extent; 
but it is more largely due to the influence 
of ladies being present at the polls. With 
polls located in warm, pleasant rooms, 
with quiet and good order prevailing, 
there is no reason on earth why any good, 
patriotic woman should dread to go there 
and cast her ballot for what she believes 
to be right. In fact, with the right to 
vote conferred upon them, has come to 
every good woman a solemn duty to cast 
that vote. It isa right you cannot shirk 
or shrink from, and women who do not 80 
regard it, either do so because they look 
upon it as a business beneath them, or 
they treat politics with that supreme 
indifference with which so many men are 
accustomed to treat it. As this is despic- 
able in man, so it would be despicable in 
woman. 

I believe that as a general rule the 
native instincts of women are on the side 
of right, and in favor of everything that 
tends to the betterment of the home life 
and of the general condition of mankind. 
With the power of the ballot added to 
this, she has become more of a power for 
good than she was before. When she now 
espouses a cause, Mr. Lawmaker knows 
she is backed by the silent power of the 
ballot, and he is more apt to regard her 
wishes than before. Then she is a power 
behind a cause. She has been blessed 
with a tongue and a willingness to use it, 
and 80, in season and out of season, at 
home and abroad, she shows the courage 
of her convictions in using every influ- 
ence to carry her point and her cause; 
and then what influences she can call 
to her aid! Ways and means that had 
never penetrated into the dull cere- 
brum of man’s brain, she uses with all 
the grace and all the effect as though she 
had been accustomed to them for ages. 
The legislation of Colorado has shown the 
effect of this influence, and it has been for 
the better. 

The women are largely responsible for 
the following laws: The law giving moth- 
ers equal ownership in children; raising 
the age of consent; removing emblems 
from ballots; protecting the plaintiff ina 
divorce suit from the defendant’s incum- 
bering property or putting it out of his or 
her hands, and invalidating chattel mo. t- 
gages unless signed by both husband and 
wife. They have enforced laws for clerks 
to sit; laws prohibiting child labor; and 
laws for placing drinking fountains on 
streets. 

This is all useful and beneficial work, 
and the women of Celorado should con- 
tinue it with unabated zeal and unflagging 
persistence. Strive for further purity in 
the ballot, and urge still higher excellence 
in parties and persons who seek your aid 
in election to office; and, for the love of 
your children and those to come after you, 
see that such legislation is enacted as 
tends to better conditions for your home 
and for the elevation of the people of your 
city, your State, and your country. Stand 
for the right, and all will be well; and at 
some day in the near future, those things 
which you have regarded as injustice to 
you and your sacred rights will be buta 
memory of the past that has departed for- 
ever. Greater things than these have 
been, and have passed away and been for- 
gotten. 

Some years ago lI had the pleasure of 
passing along the peaceful, beautiful val- 
ley of the Animas river, near Farmington, 
New Mexico. Along that valley there 
are hundreds of little mounds of dirt and 
stone and boulders. Those little mounds 
are the silent remains of the homes of that 
pre-historic race, the Aztecs. There were 
evidently thousands of them living there. 
The river still flows as gently through the 
same beautiful sunlit valley as it dida 
thousand years ago, but the teeming pop- 
ulation that built those homes and ran 
those ditches and made the valley blos- 
som like a garden, has utterly and forever 
passed into the unknown, leaving no trace 
or scrap of history behind them to tell of 
what or whom they were. They have 
passed like a shadow, and a newer and 
better and more intelligent race has come 
to occupy their place. So it is for woman, 
the day dawn of a higher and wider and 
more useful sphere in life is breaking for 
her, and we have reason to hope that ere 
long the glorious light of the high noon 
shall beam upon us, and that woman, the 
free and equal companion and complement 
of man, shall, hand in hand and heart to 
heart, labor for the highest ideal and 
the most glorious conditions for the 
human race that the world has ever 
dreamed of. 

—- eS 


A PATRIOTIC “DAUGHTER.” 


Miss Lillian S. Evans, of Columbia, Pa., 
regent of Witness Tree Chapter of the 
Daughters of the Revolution, has given a 
monument in memory of those heroes of 
the Revolution who came from Donegal 
and surrounding places in Lancaster 
County, Pa. The monument which was 





lately unveiled in the historic old church- 
yard at Donegal, is of Virginia bluestone, 
fifteen feet high and six feet wide at the 
base. The exercises were participated in 
by delegations from all over the State. 
Lancaster County is one of the oldest 
parts of Pennsylvania, and became con- 
spicuous during the War of the Revolu- 
tion for the patriotism of its inhabitants. 
It was to Lancaster that the old Liberty 
Bell was brought when the entrance of 
the British necessitated the evacuation of 
Philadelphia. 
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A MICHIGAN SANITARIUM. 
St. Louis, Micu., JAN. 24, 1900. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Mrs. Dr. W. P. Andrews, well known to 
the woman suffragists of Michigan, and a 
subscriber to your paper, is the wife of 
the proprietor of this fine Sanitarium, 
where I am at present boarding with my 
son, Rector of Emmanuel (Episcopal) 
Church of St. Louis, Mich., and I am sure 
you would be pleased to know what cures 
are being made here, by these mineral 
waters, under the skilful treatment of her 
husband and sons, the resident physicians. 
Since coming here last October, we have 
seen many lame with rheumatism go 
away well and straight. One lady, an 
artist and musician, came with an attend- 
ant who dared not let her out of sight, lest 
she should destroy herself, in her fits of 
nervous despondency. She has just re- 
turned to her beautiful home, a_ well 
woman. The curative properties of these 
‘healing streams’’ are wonderful. We 
enjoy drinking them and bathing in them. 

People come from a great distance to 
spend the summer here, and find it cool 
and comfortable. We have delightful 
rooms in the southwest front, heated by 
steam and lighted by electricity. How 
you toilers in 3 Park Street would enjoy a 
week’s vacation in this magnificent hotel! 

Yours for the cause, 
(Mrs.) Errie WILSON PiTBLADo. 
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SHE SENT THE FIRST TELEGRAM. 


Mrs. Roswell Smith has just died, at the 
age of seventy-three years. 

It was she who, as Miss Annie Ells- 
worth, then a girl of seventeen, sent the 
famous first telegraphic message, ‘*‘What 
hath God wrought!” Her father, Henry 
L. Ellsworth, a son of Chief Justice Oliver 
Ellsworth, was the first Commissioner of 
Patents, and has been called ‘‘the father 
of the patent office.’ He had been a col- 
lege friend of Professor S. F. B. Morse. 
Together they had tried to induce Con- 
gress to pass a bill granting $30,000 for 
the construction of a trial line between 
Washington and Baltimore. Morse had 
been seeking the help of Congress since 
1838, but it was not until the last hours 
of the session of 1842-43 that the bill, 
was passed by the close vote of 89 to 83, 
and then went to the Senate. At twilight 
on the last evening of the session there 
were 119 bills ahead of it, and, as it 
seemed impossible that his measure would 
be reached, Professor Morse, disheart- 
ened, went to his hotel and prepared to 
return to New York by an early morning 
train. His friend, the Commissioner of 
Patents, kept doggedly working for the 
bill, and at five minutes before adjourn- 
ment it was passed, only one measure 
going through after it. 

Miss Ellsworth carried the news of the 
passage of the bill to Professor Morse 
next morning, and he assured her that 
she should send the first message. A 
little more than a year after, at her 
mother’s suggestion, Miss Ellsworth wrote 
down the words of the Psalmist, ‘‘What 
hath God wrought!’ and they were sent 
in triplicate in the dot and line alphabet 
from Washington to Baltimore. The 
original message was given to Miss Ells- 
worth, and she has always kept it. The 
duplicate, which was returned from Balti- 
more to Washington, isin the Connecti- 
cut Historical Rooms at Hartford. 

Miss Ellsworth married Roswell Smith, 
who, with Dr. J. G. Holland and the 
house of Charles Scribner & Co., founded 
Scribner’s Monthly, afterwards the Cen- 
tury Magazine. 
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CIVIL-SERVICE REFORM. 

The U. S. Civil-Service Commission, in 
its sixteenth annual report to the Presi- 
dent, asks Congress for power to adminis- 
ter oaths and to compel the presence of 
witnesses, an authority not granted by the 
civil-service law. Attention is called 
to the need of promotion regulations 
throughout the service, and the impor- 
tance of preventing outside influence or 
inside favoritism from deciding promvo- 
tions. 

The report speaks of the remarkably 
small percentage of removals now made 
from the classified service, a little over 
7-10 of one per cent. a year, and contrasts 
it with the large percentage from the un- 
classified service, drawing the inference 
that either the persons brought in through 
examination are far more efficient than 





the others, or the removals from the un- 
classified positions have been made for 
other cause than the good of the service. 

The Commission dwells at length on 
the question of a merit system for the 
civil service of the colonial possessions. 
It calls atteniion to the language of the 
Philippine Commission in its proclama- 
tion to the natives, promising them an 
honest, economical, and efficient civil 
service, and says: 


This promise made by the authorized 
agents of the United States cannot be ful- 
filled unless the practice, with its corrupt- 
ing influence, of distributing appoint- 
ments as personal favors or political re- 
wards, through which Spain lost her 
colonies, is superseded by a well-admin- 
istered merit system. The patronage 
system has been tried in this country and 
found wanting. In 1882, the year before 
the passage of the civil service law, the 
Congress committee appointed to investi- 
gate the condition of the federal service 
reported that the civil service of the 
country under that system was inefficient, 
extravagant, and in many instances cor- 
rupt. The necessity of good administra- 
tion, the committee stated, imperatively 
demanded a change. The introduction, 
therefore, of the patronage system into 
the government of the Philippines, after 
the condemnation of that system at home, 
cannot be accomplished without breaking 
faith with the Filipinos, who have been 
promised an honest, economical, and 
efficient government. 


A DREYFUS STORY. 


Madame Dreyfus exerted herself to 
keep from her children all knowledge of 
their father’s sufferings, while Dreyfus 
himself was in exile, and undergoing his 
second trial. They were constanily 
guarded lest they should hear anything 
of the terrible story with which France 
was ringing. The correspondent of Lon- 
don Truth describes how the discovery 
came about: 


Madame Dreyfus remarked with terror 
that her children seemed at length to 
suspect their father’s fate. She had kept 
them almost constantly under her own 
eyes. She was their governess, their 
companion in their walks, and always 
kept them from the newspaper-hawkers. 
The servants were as careful as she to 
keep the dreadful secret from the chil- 
dren, 

The boy, who is in his ninth year, 
guessed the truth from a clue unsus- 
pected by his mother. Parisian confec- 
tioners have a thrifty way, unknown in 
America, of pasting together old news- 
papers to make their candy bags. One 
day, when the child was eating sugar- 
plums, he noticed his father’s name. It 
set him thinking. 

Then one day, at the seaside, he hap- 
pened to find a torn kite made of news- 
papers. His father’s name was printed 
on it in head-lines, and underneath was a 
short restatement of the facts of the case, 
made preparatory to the trial at Rennes. 
The boy spoke to his nurse about the 
similarity of names. 

“Hush!” said the nurse. 
many Dreyfuses.”’ 

‘“But,’? argued the child, “tare there 
many Captain Alfred Dreyfuses, whose 
wives are Lucies? I know now why 
mamma is so sad and why papa stays 
so long away.”’ 

The nurse saw the torn kite, and read 
the account of the trial which it bore. 

“But you must never tell any one, 
never!’ said she. “It would kill your 
mamma if she thought you knew what 
made her so unhappy.” 

The brave little fellow nodded, winking 
hard to keep back the tears, and nothing 
more was said then. 

But now, in the reunited 
family, there are no secrets. 
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ODD NAMES FOR GIRLS. 

Yankee ingenuity is proverbial, and is a 
trait of which New Englanders may fairly 
be proud. Nevertheless, there is one field 
of invention in which they do not shine— 
the invention of proper names. 

This was often practised in New England 
in old times. It has now become a dis- 
tressingly popular habit in the West. Of 
course, it is easy to understand how a 
proud parent may think no name in all 
history, tradition, or romance quite good 
enough for her own particular baby; but 
that baby, when she grows up,—it is al- 
most invariably a she,—will seldom thank 
her parents for their effort to distinguish 
her with something novel and original. 

Yet greatly daring parents, quite re- 
cently the records show, have afflicted in- 
nocent infants with the names of Venus- 
tine and Oriette; Rovilla, Syrenola, and 
Zulea; Zinda, Luciline, and Hyanthe; Dori- 
cianna, and Avelaura! 

The poor babies! And they will not 
even have the satisfaction of commemo- 
rating great events, which may some day 
partially reconcile to their fate these 
young ladies, the Misses Deweyette- 
Olympia Jones, Philippina- Victoricia- 
Dewey Brown and Deweyline Manila 
Robinson! Indeed, tke first two of this 
trio being of the colored race, whose taste 
in names is usually a little florid, may 
perhaps wear their honors as proudly as 
they were bestowed; but it would not be a 
rash prophet who should venture to pre- 
dict that little Deweyline Manila, by the 





time she has been plagued through the 
primary school, and called after in the 
grammar school, and laughed at through 
the high school, will, once she is fairly 
entered upon her teens, fall back on her 
initials, and face a cold, hard world as 
plain Miss D. M. Robinson.— Youth's 
Companion. 
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OUR YOUNG WOMEN. 





Miss Elizabeth Alden Curtis, the author 
of the latest English version of the ‘“‘Ru- 
baiyat of Omar Khayyam,” is described 
as a very pretty and accomplished girl. 
She is only 20 years old, and came into 
prominence two years ago through her 
poetical contributions to various maga- 
zines, Since then she has written a great 
deal. She is said to be a capital type of 
the New England girl. 

Louise Evelyn Lease, daughter of Mrs. 
Mary Elizabeth Lease, expects to gradu- 
ate from the Normal School next year. 
She is described as an attractive young 
woman, small of stature, and with the 
face of adreamer. She is ambitious, and 
is looking forward to becoming a lecturer 
on reform topics, She is reported as say- 
ing: 

“T shall work for municipal reform. I 
am in favor of municipal ownership of 
public franchises. I shall always raise 
my voice for purity of life for men and 
women, men as well as women. I believe 
in woman suffrage, of course, although I 
don’t think all women are ready for suf- 
frage. I would have women vote, but I 
would restrict the ballot. There should 
be an educational qualification for the 
franchise, I think. I believe that capital 
punishment should be abolished, and | 
would like to see our reformatory institu- 
tions really reformatory instead of breed- 
ing places of crime.” 

Carrie Nukes, although only sixteen 
years old, is a person of prominence in 
Wren, O., as she is secretary of a Sunday 
school, and secretary of the public school 
library. 

Miss Delphia Furnish, twenty years of 
age, who lives on a farm three miles from 
Veray, Ind., has pieced twenty-five quilts, 
and expects to piece more. F. M, A. 


COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 


The “Alumnzw House,’ at 446 East 
Seventy-second Street, is carried on by the 
associate alumnz, students, and friends 
of the Normal College of New York. Its 
aims are similar to those of other college 
settlements. A free kindergarten, cir- 
culating library, penny provident bank, 
and numerous classes for children and 
young people, are some of the oppor- 
tunities it offers to its neighborhood. 

The medical faculty at Heidelberg Uni- 
versity has decided to admit women on 
equal terms with men as regular students, 
provided they have German gymnasium 
certificates. Women are also to be ad- 
mitted to the examinations. This is the 
greatest concession yet made to women 
by the German University. 

Mrs. C, T. Mills, an early graduate of 
Mount Holyoke College, is president of 
Mills College, San Francisco. Her birth- 
day was lately celebrated by a brilliant re- 
ception, given by the board of trustees, 
faculty and alumne of Mills College. At 
least five hundred guests were present, 
and congratulatory speeches were made 
by a number of distinguished educators. 

‘‘When the educational history of the 
State has been written,’’ said Dr. Minton, 
president of the board of trustees, ‘‘there 
will be a generous chapter reserved for 
the work of Mrs. Mills and her deceased 
husband. She has given fifty years of 
her life to the educational interests of 
California. Three thousand of our best 
young women have come within the 
sphere of her noble influence. Mills Col- 
lege is nota private institution. It be- 
longs to the people of California. What 
Wellesley and Smith are to the East, Mills 
is to the West. We value the gifts she 
has given, and look for the kindly help 
of the great Universities.”’ 

Professor David Starr Jordan, of Le- 
land Stanford University, paid a glowing 
tribute to the personal worth of Mrs. 
Mills, and then spoke of the necessity of 
the higher education for women as well as 
for men, and expressed his satisfaction 
that the broad course of study in the 
institutions of to day was open to both. 
This higher education, he continued, 
could be acquired in one of four ways: 
in special colleges for women, in annexes 
to colleges reserved for men, in men’s 
colleges where women are tolerated, and 
in out and out co-education. 

“T believe heartily in the last-named 
method,’’ said Dr. Jordan, ‘“‘but they are 
all good so long as they serve the pur- 
pose. There is room on this coast for 
colleges for women alone. We have two 
Universities where women are admitted, 
but these are rapidly becoming over- 
crowded, and I would urgently recom- 
mend to our citizens the aiding of Mills 
College, which has so many advan- 
tages, and which, if properly sustained, 
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| Fnameline is the Modern Stove 


form. There is no dust and no odor, and the 
result is a brilliant polish without labor. It 
has the largest sale of any stove polish on 
J. L. PRESCOTT & CO., New York. 


Polish ; it is put up in 
paste, cake or liquid 




















will become better in many ways than 
Smith, Holyoke, or Vassar.”’ 

“In this country,” said President Ben- 
jamin Ide Wheeler, of the University of 
California, ‘‘we are assuring ourselves a 
continuity of civilization in offering the 
best advantages of education to women. 
Any one engaged in the work is blessing 
himself and his country. Mrs. Mills has 


been a blessing to the State and nation 


for many years, and Iam glad to pay a 
tribute to her devotion and unselfishness 
in the cause of higher education for 
women, Would there were more hearts 
like hers, warm to the demands of educa- 
tion!” 

At Cornell the second of the series of 
entertainments in Sage College for mem- 
bers of the university took place last 
week.@ Invitations were issued by the 
warden and students living in Sage Col- 
lege to the women of the families of the 
university trustees and faculty. The Sage 
College Dramatic Club, reorganized this 
year, presented its first play of the win- 
ter, and this was followed by a reception. 

Miss Mabelle Biggart, author, lecturer, 
and traveller, is a Swarthmore College 
graduate, a member of the National 
Geographical Society of the United States, 
and has pursued ethnological studies 
throughout this country, Canada, and 
England, Miss Biggart recently gave a 
lecture on George Eliot before the Ladies’ 
Literary Club of Salt Lake City. She was 
en route to New Mexico and old Mexico 
to study the customs of the people and 
their peculiarities of civilization. Last 
summer she travelled over Newfoundland, 
Labrador, and the Esquimaux country, 
and found the people extremely inter- 
esting from a sociological as well as an 
ethnological standpoint. Two results of 
this trip were the publications, “Solomon 
Garland of Newfoundland,” and ‘Arca 
dians Old and New.” 

Many volumes of the Pennsylvania Ar- 
chives and of the Geological Survey of 
Pennsylvania have been given to the 
library of the Woman’s College of Balti 
more by ex-Gov. Robert E. Pattison, of 
Pennsylvania. 

The Emma Willard Association has es- 
tablished a $2,000 scholarship, paying $100 
annually, in Middlebury College, for de 
serving young women, in honor of Mrs, 
Emma Willard, founder of the Willard 
Female Seminary in Troy, N. Y., who 
early in her career was identified with 
Middlebury College. 

Miss Anna Shillock, of Minneapolis, 
Minn., has returned to the East Side high 
school after a year’s leave of absence, in 
which she has been studying philology in 
the universities in Heidelberg and Berlin. 
There were only twelve women at Heidel- 
berg University, but the attendance in 
Berlin numbers over 400, and new rules 
will be formed to make admission more 
difficult, so that the classes will not be 
crowded. The American girls, it is said, 
stand very high in educational work, and 
the professors take a great interest in 
them, While in Berlin Miss Shillock and 
her mother were the guests of her sister, 
Countess Victor Sereny. 

At the recent meeting of the Boston 
branch of the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae, held at Wellesley, the Boston 
School of Housekeeping, a branch of the 
Women’s Educational and _ Industrial 
Union, announced the offer of a scholar- 
ship in domestic scie.c , open to recent 
college graduates. 

Frederick Stearns, of Detroit, who pre- 
sented the University of Michigan a year 
ago with one of the finest collections of 
musical instruments in existence, has 
added a collection of musical scores and 
compositions of the old and modern mas- 
ters. It is always pleasant when the co- 
educational universities are generously 
remembered. F. M. A. 
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A ROYAL LECTURER. 





For several years the Queen of Rou 
mania has given private talks on subjects 
of interest to the daughters of the aris 
tocracy. The lectures take place in the 
palace. Lately, however, the queen’s 
talks have become so popular, and the re- 
quests to attend them so many and so 
persistent, that the royal lecturer has had 
to make use of the public high school for 
girls. 

She has obtained the necessary official 
professional diploma, which is signed by 





the king and the minister of public in- 
struction, so that there is nothing to 
hinder her from lecturing to the women 
of her kingdom. 

Those who aver that a woman’s fingers 
should speak louder than her tongue, 
would have no cause to complain of Rou- 
mania’s queen. She is as deft with her 
fingers as she is ready with her brain. At 
a doll show held recently in Berlin, the 
leading feature was a collection of dolls 
exhibited by Queen Elizabeth, of Rou- 
mania. Every article of dress and decora- 
tion was made by herself. A gem of the 
royal handiwork was a reproduction in 
miniature of the carriage used at the 
Roumanian coronation, drawn by eight 
tiny horses, whose silver harness is a 
marvel of workmanship. The group is 
valued at fifteen hundred dollars, and is 
to be sent to the Paris Exposition. 
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WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 


Mrs. Annie Carlo, known among her 
countrymen in Chicago as the ‘Queen of 
Italy,’ has received a full degree from 
the Harvey Medical College. Mrs. Carlo 
came to Chicago from Naples twelve years 
ago. She readily learned to speak Eng- 
lish, and became an interpreter and ad- 
viser for her people. Now the new arriv- 
als seek her out, and she tells them what 
todo. She finds tenements for them, aids 
them in getting employment, attends the 
sick, advises the young women whom to 
marry and whom to avoid, and is alsoa 
counsellor in financial and business mat- 
ters. To her varied occupations, Mrs, 
Carlo several years ago added that of a 
trained nurse. As such, she has the di- 
plomas of the Mary Thompson Hospital 
for Women and Children and the Playfair 
School. Fifteen months ago she took up 
the more advanced studies in which she 
has just been graduated. Within the last- 
named period she has taught herself to 
read and write English, and while pursu- 
ing her studies she carried on a large 
practice. She bas also learned to speak 
Arabic, and has found work to do among 
the people of that race in Chicago. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 





Director Merriam, of the Census Bu- 
reau, speaking of the percentage of fail- 
ures among the applicants for places 
under him, is reported as saying: ‘‘They 
cannot spell, and they cannot do ordinary 
arithmetic. Fifty per cent. fail, and they 
fail because they cannot divide 100,000 by 
4,028; that is, they cannot get a correct 
result, It is marvellous, the lack of edu- 
cation in these rudimentary branches. 
Something must be radically wrong with 
our system of education. Our public 
schools teach botany and psychology and 
sewing and moulding, but apparently 
they do not teach simple arithmetic and 
spelling.” 

The South Carolina Industrial Home, at 
Columbia, is designed to give negro waifs 
a rudimentary and Christian education; 
to teach them habits of tidiness in house- 
work, and thrift in farm work, or at the 
lathe and bench. This undertaking was 
started last April, by Rev. Richard Car- 
roll, a colored Baptist preacher. He has 
been assisted by the Woman’s Baptist 
Home Missionary Society of Chicago, Mrs. 
J. L. Crozier of Upland, Pa., and others, 
and the home was dedicated last Novem- 
ber. 


—_—__ aoa 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

Miss Rose Wood-Allen, of Ann Arbor, 
Mich., associate editor of The New Cru- 
sade, addressed the Boston Y. W. C. T. U. 
recently on ‘*The Power of Womanhood.” 
“The spiritual life of our country depends 
upon the women of our country,’’ she said, 
and made the poiut that politics needs 
the influence of women. 

The Animal Rescue League had a large 
public meeting at Park Street Church 
last Tuesday, when Dr. Hale advocated 
having some pet animal in every school- 
room, to teach the children |)bits of kind- 
ness and consideration. Mrs. Huntiugtyn 
Smith, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee said: ‘Our membership has in- 
creased from the 110 with which we 
started to 635. I think it has not been as 
well known as it should be that we gladly 
welcome all children into our league for 
an annual fee not iess than 10 cents, Our 





books show, since the opening of the 
league to Feb. 1, 2,595 dogs and cats re- 
ceived, of which 1,846 were homeless cats, 
and 483 cats were taken from owners. Of 
dogs, there were 266; 224 of them home- 
less, and 42 brought or sent to us by their 
owners. Our record shows 137 dogs and 
cats given into good homes.’’ 

In the January Critic are portraits of 
David Harum, the alleged or ginal of 
“David Harum,” and of Miss Harriet 
Ford and Mrs. De Mille, authors of Mrs. 
Le Moyne’s new play. The editors have 
been fortunate in finding a portrait of 
Frau Embden, Heine’s sister, who died 
recently inGermany at the advanced age 
of ninety-nine years. Miss Clara Morris, 
the actress, begins a series of ‘Stage 
Notes,’ showing by apt illustration that 
the stage but holds the mirror up to 
nature. Miss Morris’s anecdotes are en- 
tertaining and convincing. 

Miss Annie S. Peck, now in the West on 
a lecture tour, is at the Palmer House, 
Chicago. She is greatly enjoying her trip. 
In New York she was the guest of Sorosis 
at its New Year’s luncheon at the Waldorf- 
Astoria; in Detroit the guest of the Col- 
legiate Alumnz and Daughters of the 
Revolution, to both of which, as well as 
to the Twentieth Century Club, she gave 
a talk on mountain climbing; and Mrs. O. 
E. Angstman, an old college friend, gave 
her a reception. While in the West Miss 
Peck may be addressed, Care of the Red- 
patb Bureau, 120 Tremont Street, Boston. 


There is an old saying, ‘‘An ounce of 
mother is worth a pound of clergy.” 
The Y. M. C. A., of Aspen, Colorado, 
seems to be of this opinion. The society 
was flourishing six or seven years ago, 
but declined in strength after the panic, 
and is now defunct. On closing up its 
business, it found about $50 left in the 
treasury. This has lain in the bank un- 
used for the last four years. The other 
day the directors voted to make it over to 
the newly organized Mothers’ Club of As- 
pen, with a letter ‘‘wishing the club suc 
cess in their efforts to make better the 
younger generation.”’ 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


DEB'S DIARY. 


BY ADA CARLETON, 





It was a dainty little affair, morocco- 
covered and gilt-edged; and a Christmas 
present from Aunt Lou to Deb, who was 
delighted with it, and madea strong reso- 
lution on the spot to confide in it faith- 
fully. 

“TI shall write down all that happens 
every single day,"’ said she to her brother 
Joe, 

It took a whole page for New Year’s 
Day, because, besides all the rest, she had 
three good resolutions to write at the top 
of the page. Deb had received just the 
presents she most wanted. Joe had been 
on his best behavior, and the day had 
passed pleasantly, with nothing to cross 
her. 

JAN. 2. School began again to-day. 
There was a new scholar. Her folks have 
just moved here, I guess they are poor 
folks, because her dress is all patchy. 
Her hair is red, and she’s got freckles, 
and her name’s almost the same as mine, 
Deborah Dixon. Joe makes fun and calls 
her my twin sister, because my hair is 
kind of red and he wants totease. I don’t 
see what makes boys so hateful. 

JAN. 3. Miss Belden is going to givea 
lovely prize to the one that spells the best 
all the term. It’s a book with gold leaves 
and letters on the cover. I’m going to try 
hard to get it. Papa says he will give me 
a gold dollar if I do, 

JAN. 4. I don’t like that new girl. 

JAN. 5. I missed to-day and that 
Deborah Dixon spelled it, and I know 
she’ll get the prize. I cried real hard. 
And I made fun of Deborah Dixon and 
she cried,—anyway her eyes were red. I 
don’t care, she hadn’t any business to go 
above me, 

JAN. 11. I don’t like to write in diaries 
very well, 

JAN. 31. I’m glad it’s the last day. It’s 
been a real horrid month, and it’s all that 
Dixon girl that made it. I wish I didn’t 
have to put down the bad things. I 
slapped Joe to-day. I’m sorry; but I 
think it was just good enough for him. 
He asked me if I hadn’t better warm my 
resolutions over; he didn’t believe they 
were keeping well. 

“FEB. 10. Deborah Dixon got above me 
to-day, again; and Miss Belden said I 
should lose my number next term if I 
didn’t do better. I wish Deborah Dixon 
wouldn’t go to school any more,—horrid 
I don’t like her one bit. 

kes. 138. To-morrow is St. Valentine’s 
Day. I’ve got an awful one to send to 
Deborah Dixon, It’s a girl with great big 
feet, and frowzy hair, and a turned-up 
nose that looks just like her. I’m going 
to have a lovely one. Cousin Wink’s going 
to send it from Boston,—the prettiest one 
he can find in the city, he said. 


thing. 





STATE OF OHIO, CITY OF TOLEDO, 
Lucas County. } os. 

FRANK J. CHENEY makes oath that he 
is the senior partner of the firm of F. J. 
CueEeNeEY & Co., doing business in the City 
of Toledo, County and State aforesaid, and 
that said firm will pay the sum of Ong 
HUNDRED Dovvars for each and every 
case of Catarrh that cannot be cured by 
the used of HaLL’s CATARRH CURE. 

FRANK J. CHENEY. 

Sworn to before me and subscribed in 
my presence, this 6th day of December, 
A. D. 1886. 


=a A. W. GLEASON, 
SEAL 
aes Notary Public. 





Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally 
and acts directly on the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Send for testi- 
monials, free. 

F. J. Coenry & Co., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 








Fes. 15, I’ve a lot to write to-night, 
and it’s all about valentines 

I did send that mean one to Deborah. 
She got it last night. We all went to the 
post-office, when school was out, and she 
went, too. She looked real kind of anx- 
ious, as if she wished she'd get a valen- 
tine but didn’t believe she would, and I 
kept feeling worse and worse, 

Pretty soon Mr. Briggs handed hers out, 
‘Miss Deborah Dixon,”’ he said. She 
smiled and looked almost pretty. It was 
in a real nice envelope, so to fool her. 

Oh, I wished and wished I didn’t. She 
didn’t open it in the post-office; she put it 
in her pocket and looked just as pleased 
and went out; and Mr. Briggs gave me 
Cousin Wink's valentine ina great, square 
envelope, and I ran after her, I wasn’t 
pleased nor happy a bit—not one bit. 
When I was going by Mr. Hanley’s new 
store | heard somebody crying, and I 
looked in easy through a window, and 
there was Deborah, with her face in some 
shavings piled up, and that dreadful val- 
entine in her hand, crying and crying. 

She didn’t know | saw her. I ran back 
to the post-office. I asked Mr. Briggs if 
he would please write ‘‘on’”’ after my 
name on Cousin Wink’s valentine, and he 
did. 

“Now it’s for Miss Deborah Dixon,” 
said he, and I said, ‘‘Yes, sir;’’ and then 
ran, for I was afraid she would be gone. 

But she wasn’t. She was sitting up 
wiping her eyes, and I can’t tell how 
sorry she looked. I sat right down on 
the shavings, too, and I said: 

‘‘Here’s a valentine for you. 
won’t you, and let me see it?”’ 

You never, never saw such a lovely 
thing as that valentine was; and you never 
saw such a pleased girl as Deborah Dixon 
was, unless it was Deborah Dix. We 
talked quite along time, and she said how 
sorry she was when I missed, and how 
she hated to get above me, and we’re 
going to be good friends all the rest of the 
time. Idon’t care if she does get the 
prize. But how lucky it was about our 
names!—7The Household. 


Open it, 





HUMOROUS. 


Nellie (aged five)—Our family is awfully 
exclusive. Is yours? 

Bessie (aged four)—No, indeed! We 
haven’t anything to be ashamed of. 


Congressional Deference, ‘‘Pa, what is 
parliamentary courtesy?” ‘Why, it is 
laying bills on the table which ought to 
be thrown under the table.’’—Indianapolis 
Journal. 


An Irishman was asked in America how 
he was getting on. ‘‘Middlin’,” he said. 
“But, faix, I'd rather be a gaslamp in 
Dublin nor President of the United 
States!” 


Teacher—Now, boys, who can tell me 
which is the most difficult thing to ac- 
quire in cycling? 

Chorus of yelis—The bicycle, sir.—Tit- 
Bits. 


A littie four-year-old occupied an upper 
berth in the sleeping car. In the middle 
of the night his mother asked him if he 
knew where he was. ‘*Tourse I do,” he 
replied. ‘I’m in the top drawer.” 


A foreign woman, who was defendant at 
Bloomsbury County Court, admitted that 
she owed the debt sued for. 

The Registrar—How much can you pay? 

Defendant—Vairy leetle. I have six 
shilders. 

The Registrar—Well, pay that into court 
now. 

Defendant—Vot, my six shilders? Vot 
do ze court vont mit six shilders? 

The Registrar—If you have six shillings 
on you, pay it in. 

Defendant—Himmel! I say not sheel- 
ings; I say I’ve got six shilders, babies, 
vot der English call kids, 

The Registrar—Oh, I thought you said 
six shillings. Pay five shillings a month. 
—London Daily News. 


A widow went to Westminster Abbey 
to get an idea for an inscription on her 
departed husband’s tombstone. She 
strayed into the north aisle where she 
came upon the tomb of Purcell, under the 
organ. She read the epitaph, and was 
greatly pleased with it: ‘‘Here lies Henry 
Purcell, Esq., who left this life and is gone 
to that blessed place where only his own 
harmony can be excelled.’”’ A few days 
afterward the widow had the following 
sentiment placed upon her husband’s 





tombstone: “Erected by his spouse to 
the memory of A—— B——, manufacturer 
of fireworks. He has gone to the only 
place where his own works are excelled,” 


Mr. Cushman, of Washington, is put 
down in the Congressional Directory as a 
Congressman at large, his State being 
without definite Congressional districts. 
This reminds him of a story. He was 
once approaching a town where he was 
billed to make a speech, and stopped at a 
house on the outskirts to get a drink of 
— He met the farmer's wife at the 
well. 

“What is the political sentiment around 
here?’’ asked Cushman. 

“I dunno,’’ said the woman, “I don’t 
go to political meetings. They say there 
is a Congressman at large, and I think the 
safest thing for me to do is to stay at 
home.’’— Washington Post. 











“IF THE CAP FITS, WEAR IT.” 


If you are suffering from the conse- 
quences of impure blood, — have boils, 
pimples, or scrofula sores; if your food 
does not digest or you suffer from catarrh 
or rheumatism, you are the one who 
should take Hood's Sarsaparilla, It will 
fit your case exactly, make your blood 
pure and cure salt rheum, scrofula, rheum- 
atism, dyspepsia, catarrh, and give you 
perfect health. 

Hoon's Pivus cure all liver ills. 
irritating. 


Non- 











EDUCATIONAL. 


Faelten 
Piano-forte 
School, 


CARL FAELTEN 
Director, 








SUMMER COURSE of Lecture—lessons 
and Recitals for Music Teachers, in July 
1900, introducing the Faelten System of 
dealing with the following subjects: — 
Fundamental Training, Memorizing, In- 
terpretation, Sight Reading, Technic, Ear- 
Training, Musical Literature, Management 
of Classes, Normal Training. 


Full Particulars on Application. 


162 Boylston Street, Boston. 





CHAUNCY-HALL 
SCHOOL _<emm. 


458 BOYLSTON STREET. 
Seventy-first Year begins Sept. 26. 


Grammar and High School Grades. 
Also Primary and Kindergarten. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL. 
Certificate admits to College. 








Taylor, De Meritte, and Hagar. 





Girls’ Classical School 


18th Year Opens Sept. 26, 1899. 18 lastructors. 


May Wright Sewall. Principal, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. Catalogue Free 
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DORCHESTER. 


TO LET OR FOR SALE. 





An Excellent House. 


POPE’S HILL, House and lot 199 
Neponset Avenue, N. W. corner of Boutwell 
Avenue ; 10 rooms, all modern improvements, 
to be put in perfect order, set tubs, 
cemented cellar, bath, range, stoves, gas fix- 
tures, hot and cold water on two floors. Close 
to five lines of electrics, 5 minutes’ walk from 
Pope’s Hill Station of Old Colony R. R.; 
minutes by steam from new South Station 
foot of Summer Street; fare 6 cents by book 
of 50 rides. Keys with Mrs. Richards, No.1 
Boutwell Avenue. Rent $30 per month. 
Price $5000, terms easy. 


ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 








—BY— 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 
Boston: Roberts Bros,, 1896. 


This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 





{ have been very much pleased with the book, as 
a volume of real value and interest. The transla- 
poate gd of them of the bay ml — ~ 
songs of this singing people—give the uliar in- 
sight into their national character and life that can 
be obtained in no other wet. They sing everything, 
oy aad | love and hate alike.—-Grace Kim- 
all, M.D. 


PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid. 


—FOR SALE AT THE—— 
"Noman’s Journal Office, Bostoa 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
be must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
eentinue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper 1s 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper reguiarly 
from the post-office—whether directed to his 
Rame or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








DO WOMEN WANT TO VOTE? 

Do women want to vote? Yes and No. 
Women want to vote exactly as men want 
to vote. No less; no more; no otherwise. 
Women, like men, want to vote when 
they see something that needs to be done, 
or something that needs to be prevented, 
Women, like men, do not want to vote in 
the abstract, for the mere sake of voting. 

At the recent hearing before the Massa- 
chusetts Committee on Election Laws, 
the whole opposition may be summed up 
in a sentence—‘‘Women do not want the 
right to vote.”” Is this true? We deny it. 
Facts show the contrary. Indeed, so far 
as facts go, they seem to indicate that 
women want to vote more than men do, 
and will vote more generally than men, 
when enabled to do so. 

Here are the facts: 

In 1869, 31 years ago, for the first time 
in the world’s political history, full suf- 
frage was extended to women in Wyom- 
ing. From that day to this, at every gen- 
eral election, a larger proportion of the 
women than of the men of Wyoming, 
have voted. The proportion, as ascer- 
tained by Judge Kingman, many years 
ago from actual inspection of voting lists, 
in three successive elections, was 90 per 
cent, of the resident women and 80 per 
cent. of the men. And so far from the 
number of male voters falling off in con- 
sequence of the voting of women, the 
male vote increased and far exceeds the 
proportion of men voting in Massa- 
chusetts. 

In 1893 full suffrage was extended to 
the women of Colorado, At every gen- 
eral election since a larger proportion of 
the women have voted there than of the 
men. In one State election, indeed, 
although women only constitute one 
third of the adult population, it was said 
that one-half of all the votes cast were 
the votes of women. In Colorado also 
the proportion of men who vote is larger 
than it was before the women voted, and 
larger than it is in Massachusetts. 

In Utah, as a territory, women voted 
12 years from 1869 to 1882, so regularly 
and so generally that Senator Edmunds, 
wishing to overcome the Mormon major- 
ity, persuaded Congress to disfranchise 
women. He did not accomplish his ob- 
ject, and when Utah came in asa State, 
its Constitutional Convention, composed 
solely of men and elected solely by men, 
restored full suffrage to women in spite 
of the bitter opposition of Brigham H. 
Roberts. 

In Idaho the same is true. 

In New Zealand, where women have 
had full suffrage for seven years, they 
vote as generally as the men do, and the 
proportion of male and female voters who 
vote shows no sign of falling off. 

In Massachusetts, for 20 years, women 
have had the right to vote only for school 
committee. In some communities and 
under special circumstances a few women 
have availed themselves of this right. It 
is to them only a special election on a 
side issue. In special elections on side 
issues, the men of Massachusetts have 
shown similar indifference, For instance, 
in a special election of men taken in Bos- 
ton to decide the question whether or not 
a system of public parks should be au- 
thorized, involving an annual expenditure 
of millions of dollars, only one in seven of 
the men of Boston voted, and the major- 
ity by which parks were created was only 
one in twelve ef the registered voters. 
Yet in several of the wards interested 
real-estate owners made special efforts to 
get out the voters. But for that, the vote 
would have been still smaller. 

In Massachusetts, male suffrage was 
formerly limited by a property qualifica- 
tion. No public meeting was ever held, 
nor any petition ever made for suffrage 
by the disfranchised men. But during 
the last fifty years hundreds of thousands 
of Massachusetts women have petitioned 
for the right. At the time of the sham 
referendum, five years ago, no grant of 
suffrage was to result, and no woman 
could vote on the question unless she 
registered for school committee. Yet 
22,204 women voted yes; only 761 voted 
no,—25 women to one in favor of suffrage. 

On the other hand, all the men who 
voted against allowing women to vote in 
this so-called ‘‘referendum’’ were about 
one-third of the men who had the right to 
vote on the question, so that two-thirds 
of all the male voters of the State either 
voted in favor of woman suffrage, or did 





not vote at all, thereby showing indif- 
ference. Yet this is called a decisive 
negative! It was in no sense an expres- 
sion of a majority of the men of Massa- 
chusetts. : 

The fact is that neither men nor women 
want to vote for the mere sake of voting. 
They vote from interest in men or meas- 
ures, from interest in their party, and 
largely from self interest. 

If it is really desired to ascertain whe’ .- 
er women want to vote, give them *ume- 
thing worth while to vote for, something 
in which they are interested. Within a 
year, several million American women 
have signed petitions to Congress to ex- 
clude Mr. Roberts as a polygamist. That 
was voting. If the Legislature will au- 
thorize women to vote next November 
in the coming Presidential election,— 
as large a proportion of Massachusetts 
women will vote as of men, and a larger 
proportion of men will vote than ever 
before. That would be a real referendum. 

The whole question of whether women 
do or do not want to vote is an imper- 
tinence. The right to vote, under our 
republican theory of government, is the 
personal, individual right of ‘every citi- 
zen of mature age and sound mind, not 
convicted of crime.’’ If only one man or 
one woman wants to vote, all other men 
or women have no moral right to say no. 
“Governments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed.” 
Women are governed, and the only form 
of consent known in a republic is the 
ballot. 

But let no one ever say in your presence 
that ‘“‘women don’t want to vote,’’ with- 
out contradiction. Women will vote 
fast enough, if given the chance to vote 
upon questions that interest them. Carle- 
ton Coffin, formerly correspondent of 
the Boston Daily Journal, was once din- 
ing with a fashionable party. An op 
ponent of suffrage asked each lady at the 
table if she wanted to vote, and each lady 
said ‘‘No.”’ Then Carleton said: 

‘*But suppose it was proposed to license 
a saloon on the corner opposite your 
house?”’ 

“Oh, yes, I should want to vote against 
that.” 

“Or suppose it was proposed to give 
your street an extra policeman?”’ 

‘Oh, yes, I should vote to have him.” 

“Or suppose the question was a better 
water-supply and improved sewerage?”’ 

Every lady present said she would vote 
for these. 

So it appears that women, like men, do 
not want to vote for the mere sake of 
putting a piece of paper in a box; but 
they do want to vote for the promotion of 
good government. H, B. B. 


———__“» oe 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

For the fourth time, Mrs. A. Starr- 
Martin has announced her candidacy for 
the office of school director in Bellevue, 
Penn. The number of votes cast for Mrs. 
Martin has steadily increased from 45 the 
first time to 109 last year, about 200 being 
necessary to elect. Mrs. Martin has lived 
in Bellevue over twenty years, and has 
been active in all progressive movements. 
She is the mother of five daughters and 
three sons, and is described as essentially 
‘“motherly.”” Her husband, David H. 
Martin, is publisher of the Educator, for 
which Mrs. Martin does a great deal of 
the writing. She is strongly in favor of 
more physical culture in the schools, and 
is opposed to night work. She does not 
favor corporal punishment except as she 
favors war, that is, when nothing else will 
suffice. The Pittsburg Daily News, in a 
long article in favor of her election, says 
of Mrs. Martin: 

She justly claims that no one comes 
closer to the children than the mother, 
and she says that when the government 
claims the right to claim the blood of 
their fathers, husbands, and sons upon 
the battlefield, woman should have voice 
in that government. She considers the 
entrance of the sex into school politics 
but a step, for she is a decided advocate 
of woman suffrage in general. 

Mrs. C. F, O. Peterson, Deputy State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction of 
Colorado, will resign in the near future 
and go to Middle Park, where her husband 
has been in business for some time. Mrs, 
Grenfell announces that the vacancy will 
be filled by Miss Elizabeth Skinner, prin- 
cipal'of the Alcott School of North Denver. 
Miss Skinner has an enviable record in 
school work, and is considered especially 
adapted to fill the important position. 
Mrs. Peterson’s occupancy of the position 
of deputy has been highly creditable. 

Some of the public school boards in 
Lancaster County, Penn., have enforced 
the introduction of individual, personally 
owned drinking-cups for each pupil, as 
one means of preventing the spread of 
diphtheria and kindred diseases. 

In the city of Ithaca, N. Y., an interest- 
ing experiment is being tried in regard to 
primary school instruction. A class of 
twelve five-year-old children was organ- 
ized, and a skilful teacher was put in 
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charge to see what might be done on the 
basis of one hour's instruction per day, 
the children to have all the rest of the 
time for play and home life. The experi- 
ment has been encouragingly successful, 
and the conclusion of the teachers and 
the school officials who have studied the 
case is, that it would be better in all pri- 
mary schools to divide the school into 
four sections, or groups, each group to be 
present but one hour in the day, and no 
two groups atthe sametime. The confi- 
dent belief is cherished that the children 
in question can do the full amount of 
study without overcrowding; that the 
room can be kept well ventilated; and 
that better work will be accomplished by 
the primary teacher herself. F. M. As 
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MRS. SEVERANCE EIGHTY YEARS YOUNG. 

The Los Angeles Herald gives an inter- 
esting account of the opening on Jan. 12, 
1900,of the Woman’s Club House, by the 
Friday Morning Club of that city. lt was 
followed by a celebration of the eightieth 
birthday of Mrs. Caroline M. Severance, 
the mother of women’s clubs on the 
Pacific Coast. 

It was the first meeting of the club in 
its new home. The exercises were pre- 
ceded by “the hanging of the crane” 
above a blazing wood fire in the great fire- 
place of the reception-room, Mrs. Char- 
lotte L. Wills, after kindling the fire, ad- 
dressed her hearers as “Friends, sisters, 
and daughters,’’ and congratulated the 
many members present on their beautiful 
new club house. Mrs. Sartori, Mrs. T. 
W. Brown, and Dr, Dorothea Moore spoke 
briefly, and Mrs, Margaret Collier read a 
witty, original poem, which was received 
with laughter and applause. 

Mrs, Sartori then announced that it was 
the eightieth birthday of Mrs. Caroline M. 
Severance, and paid a beautiful tribute to 
the woman seated at her side. The rear 
door opened, and a procession of six 
ladies entered, bearing a large birthday 
cake aglow with 80 white wax tapers and 
placed it on the table before Mrs. Sever- 
ance. Mrs. J. A. Osgood paid a poetic 
and beautiful tribute to Mrs. Severance, 
dwelling on her influence in founding the 
first woman's club in the United States, 
organized in Boston in 1868; her efficient 
pioneer efforts in establishing kindergar 
tens; her high standards and advanced 
ground on all public questions; her help- 
ing hand extended to ‘‘whatsoever things 
are true, honest, just, pure, lovely, and of 
good report.”’ 

Mrs. Jessie Waterman clothed her 
thoughts in a pretty little poem. 

Mrs. B. C. Whiting presented her old- 
time friend and neighbor with a large 
bunch of violets, and spoke of the day that 
Mrs. Severance drove through the mud on 
Adams Street to tell her there was to be a 
meeting to organize a woman’s club, and 
invited the speaker to join. 

Miss Margaret M. Fette thus closed a 
beautiful tribute to Mrs. Severance: 

Are there not great lessons for us to 
learn from our noble friend’s life running 
side by side with ours? Perhaps the most 
valuable of all these are, to welcome every 
labor of love that life imposes on us, and 
to listen when in each decade an unpopu- 
lar cause claims our attention, to under- 
stand it, and, if possible, espouse it. In 
our friend’s long life how many times she 
has seen the unpopular cause of yesterday 
become the cause of man’s praise, when 
ignorance and doubt had been illumined 
by truth! Ever new questions arise and 
the great plans of God go on; with them 
we stand or fall, according to our works. 
Let us, then, be brave as our beloved 
friend, whose attitude toward life inspires 
us; who is crowned with the beauty of her 
life; who sits before us to-day but eighty 
years young, still strong and brave to 
work on for progress. 

Mrs, Severance responded briefly but 
appreciatively to the speakers, and after 
the club adjourned was showered with 
congratulations. 

It is a remarkable evidence of the long 
life and varied activity of Mrs. Severance, 
that although she is now regarded in 
California as a pioneer, she had previously 
passed through two distinct and separate 
careers of beneficent public activity, and 
had brought a family of sons and daugh- 
ter to maturity. I first knew Mrs. Severe 
ance in the fifties, when 1 was a resident 
of Cincinnati and she a leader of society 
in Cleveland, O., where her husband, Mr. 
'T. C. Severance, was president of a bank. 
Mrs. Severance was then one of the anti- 
slavery leaders in the middle West. She 
took an active part in 1853 in organizing 
the Fourth National Woman’s Rights 
Convention in that city, which was at- 
tended by James and Lucretia Mott, by 
Mr. William Lloyd Garrison, editor of the 
Liberator, Lucy Stone, Hannah Tracy 
Cutler, Stephen and Abby Kelley Foster, 
Rev. Antoinette L. Brown, Ernestine L. 
Joseph Barker, C. C. Burleigh, 
Susan B. Anthony, Mrs. Amelia Bloomer, 
Joshua R. Giddings, and many other active 
workers. Frances D. Gage of St. Louis 
presided, and letters were read by Lucy 
Stone from Horace Greeley, William Henry 
Channing, and Rev. T. Wentworth Hig- 





ginson. Rev. Asa Mahan, then president 
of Oberlin College, attended all the ses- 
sions and took part in the debates. It 
was a great meeting with an audience of 
1,500. I shall never forget it, for there I 
made my first woman suffrage speech and 
met dear Lucy Stone. 

Fifteen years later, Mrs. Severance, as a 
resident of Massachusetts, helped to or- 
ganize the New England Women’s Club in 
Boston. Here again, for a number of 
years, she became the centre of a circle of 
progressive women and men of literary 
and social eminence. When she left New 
England for California her departure was 
greatly regretted. 

Thus, in a single lifetime, this dear 
friend has moved in three successive 
spheres of beneficent social activity. Let 
us all wish her many additional birthdays, 
and ‘increasing happiness with revolving 
years.”’ H. B. B, 
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MASSACHUSETTS HEARING. 





At the hearing given before the Legisla- 
tive Committee on Election Laws on Feb. 
1, the opening speech for the petitioners 
for equal suffrage was made by Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe. She said: 

MRS, HOWE’S ADDRESS, 

It seems very strange that after so 
many years we should still be coming 
here to ask for equal suffrage, when it has 
long since been shown that our claim is 
well founded not only in ideal justice but 
in practical wisdom, and that it is in the 
direction of the tendencies of civilization. 
Our appeal to the Legislature has been 
refused so many times that to come up 
here to the State House seems like lead- 
ing a forlorn hope. Yet a forlorn hope is 
glorious. ‘To lead it is glorious, and to 
die in it is glorious; and it often conquers; 
and I come here full of hope, for what 
is right in itself must triumph in the end. 

We women have been hitherto a sort of 
reserve force. During the rough early 
ages of warfare, man did the fighting, but 
we cherished and nourished him, His 
blood was in our veins, and his courage 
was our courage. Thank God, that period 
of war has almost taken itself off; we are 
at the beginning of a more peaceful period, 
and now something more is needed than 
muscle and the power to do physical 
battle. There is need of moral and 
spiritual force, and we have this stored 
reserve force within us. We have learned 
much frém you, gentlemen, as to how the 
world should be governed, and also some 
things as to how it should not. It seems 
strange that in Puritan Boston we should 
still be asking for municipal suffrage, 
while in England and Australia and in our 
own Western States women have exer- 
cised it for years, Are we then so inferior 
to those women? Or are our men so in- 
ferior to those men that they cannot see 
the justice and sacredness of our claim? 
But this reform is to come. If the men 
of this generation have not wisdom or 
courage enough to grant it [I do not say 
that this is so], the men of a future gen- 
eration will. Some of us will not live to 
see it. Many have already fallen on the 
way, but always with the same sure con- 
viction of final victory in their hearts, 
and always with the same word of cheer 
upon their lips. It is this word of cheer 
that I leave with you to-day. 

MRS, LIVERMORE’S ADDRESS. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, who was in- 
troduced as the president of the Massa- 
chusetts W. 8S. A., said she did not come 
there in her official capacity; she came to 
speak as an individual tax-payer, a tax- 
paying widow, in behalf of the bill to let 
women tax-payers vote on municipal 
questions. Mrs. Livermore mentioned 
many municipal decisions by which wom- 
en were as much affected as men, yet in 
which they had no voice. She told how 
the tax-paying women of Louisiana had 
carried the day for sewerage and drainage 
since they were permitted to vote. She 
continued: 

My home in Melrose is on the shore of 
a pond. Some time ago the town decided 
to draw off part of the water, thus lower- 
ing the level of the pond. The result 
was much sickness from the exposure of 
what had been the damp bottom. Now it 
is proposed to lower the level again. 
Every man whose estate adjoins the pond 
has a vote on the question, but I have 
none. 

Another matter on which some of us 
would like to vote is the unrestricted 
license now given the American small 
boy to make night hideous on the Fourth 
of July. My husband was dying that 
night. The noise-mongers stood on the 
steps of our house and fired off crackers, 
and though our patient was already far 
out to sea, the uproar disturbed him. 
Since then I have made inquiries among 
other women as to their opinion about 
this matter. I heard of a dying woman 
who clung to her husband at the noise of 
the tin horns that blared out beneath her 
window. Other women went down into 
the valley of the shadow of death and 
won their children in the midst of that 
infernal din. If women had the ballot, 
they could use it to bring about a more 
orderly and civilized way of celebrating 
the Fourth. 

Mrs. Livermore mentioned that the 
Boston Herald had lately published a list 
of the heaviest tax-payers, from wiich it 
appeared that among the principal tax- 
payers of the city 150 were women. She 
closed with a strong appeal against taxa- 
tion without representation. 


REV. C. F. DOLE’S ADDRESS. 
Rev. Charles F. Dole said: 
Women are more and more treated as 





persons, not as women, I fail to see what 
interests there are in politics in which 
women are not as much concerned as men. 
The question whether we shall have good 
police and fire departments, pure water, 
good schools—all these are human inter- 
ests. So is the question of peace or war, 
the proper care of our Indian wards, the 
efficient distribution of letters by the post- 
office. Whatever you can think of, among 
the things done by the government, each 
is a matter of human interest, in which 
every one is concerned as a person. It is 
only just that women should have a vote 
in deciding thom. 

I ask for equal suffrage, however, not 
simply as a matter of justice. All this 
dealing with political relations goes to 
making men and women—to developing 
good personality. I am richer if the 
women I meet are intelligently interested 
in as many as possible of the questions 
that concern us all. Moreover, all this 
goes toward the making of good public 
spirit. For this it is essential that the 
women in the home should have intelli- 
gent and high-minded ideas. If we were 
now just starting constitutional govern- 
ment for the first time, no one would 
dream of excluding women from a vote. 
Their exclusion started in barbarism, 


‘when woman was thought an inferior 


creature. We do not think so now. I 
appeal to you to do what we ought to 
do—show every boy and every half-bar- 
barous man who comes here that our 
institutions tally with our morality. 

MRS, PARK’S ADDRESS. 

Mrs. Maud Wood Park said, in part: 

Equal suffrage seems to me the only 
logical outcome of a democratic govern- 
ment and a womanhood that has proved 
its intelligence. Why then do many per- 
sons, and even many women, object? Be- 
cause it is new, and human nature, and 
especially woman nature, is conservative. 
I have lived mostly among opponents of 
equal suffrage all my life, and all the 
objections that I have heard indicated 
this. They are all overruled wherever 
women vote, as practical experience 
quickly disproves them. This was illus- 
trated by the case of a friend of mine 
who had always been a strong opponent 
of suffrage. Before the recent school 
election she happened to learn that 
the merit system in the schools was 
threatened, and she put her scruples in 
her pocket and voted. Not long after, 
she said to me, “I have entirely changed 
my mind, and now I want suffrage on all 
matters.’’ Voting isa power. You know 
that, gentlemen of the committee; for if 
people had not voted for you, you would 
not be here, Help us to get this power. 
MR. BARTHOLD SCHLESINGER'S SPEECH. 

Mr. Schlesinger having been intro- 
duced as a heavy tax-payer, Miss Black- 
well asked what was the amount of taxes 
paid by him, to which he replied that he 
paid taxes in several places in the State, 
and that he remembered it was $11,860 for 
1809. He then continued as follows: 

I do not intend to argue here in detail 
the general question of woman suffrage, 
This has been ably done already by others, 
and I would not delay you with further 
words on the subject. {I came here sim- 
ply to express my opinion on this ques- 
tion, a8 an individual, looking at it from 
the standpoint both of a citizen and a 
tax-payer. And as such I say that I re- 
gard it as just and wise, also as expedient, 
according to experience gained elsewhere, 
to grant the full suffrage to women. I 
am at the same time much interested in 
the petition presented for giving the suf- 
frage to those women who are tax-payers. 
In these modern times so many new ave- 
nues for occupation have been opened 
to women that a much larger number of 
them than ever before earn support not 
only for themselves, but in many cases 
also for their families, becoming often 
capitalists besides, Justice seems to de- 
mand with all the more force, that at least 
these women should have a voice as to how 
the taxes paid by them should be applied. 

MRS, HENDERSON'S SPEECH, 

Mrs. J.C. Henderson, of Arlinton, said: 

Nothing is so long-lived as truth. 
Justice is its twin. It can and will out- 
live the microbes of prejudice. The reign 
of prejudice is but temporal, the reign of 
truth is eternal. 

The cause for which we come here to 
plead again to-day is founded on an eter- 
nal principle—justice, and is certain to 
triumph one day. 

The far-seeing Plato recognized the jus- 
tice of what we ask, and engrafted the 
principle into his master-piece, ‘‘The Re- 
public,” four hundred years before Christ. 

Abraham Lincoln, Wendell Phillips, 
the noble Garrisons, and all the rest of 
our greatest men and women endorsed it. 

We can claim as believers in our cause, 
the crowned heads in the pulpit, the 
world of letters and in statesmanship. 

How long before you will recognize the 
justice of it, and realize that it must 
come? 

MR. KEMPTON’S SPEECH. 

Mr, George Kempton was asked to speak 
as representing Sharon, where a majority 
of the tax-paying women had signed the 
petition for tax-payers’ suffrage. He made 
a short and sensible argument, saying in 
substance: ‘‘Women are tax-payers. If 
you had to pay municipal taxes, gentle- 
men, would you not think it was justice, 
reason, and common sense that you should 
be allowed to vote for municipal officers?”’ 

Mr. Charles R. Saunders: The Boston 
& Albany R. R. paysa large tax. Would 
you favor letting the corporation vote? 

Mr. Kempton: All the male stockhold- 
ers can vote now. I would allow the 
women stockholders to vote also. 

Mr. Saunders: Why do so few women 
in Sharon vote for school committee? 

Mr. Kempton: I think it is because 
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they have come to the conclusion that it 
is not worth the trouble to vote for school 


committee only. 

Mr. Saunders: Then why did they take 
the trouble to register? 

Mr. Kempton: Most of the names on 
the register were placed there years ago. 
[It is now the law that a name once on 
sball remain on, unless the person dies, 
moves away, or changes her name by 
marriage. Hence it often happens thata 
large number of women register and vote 
at an election where some important ques- 
tion is to be decided, and afterwards their 
names remain on the register, although at 
the less important elections they do not 


vote. | 

Mr. Saunders continued to ask ques- 
tions until the time assigned to the peti- 
tioners had expired, leaving several of 
their speakers unheard, viz., ex-Repre- 
sentative Alfred S. Hayes of Boston, Mrs. 
E. N. L. Walton of Newton, and Mrs, 
Adams of Cambridge 

Mr. Thomas Russell then introduced 
as the first speaker in the negative, Mrs. 
Chas. E. Guild, of Brookline, ‘‘chairman 
of the sub-committee.” 

MRS. GUILD'S SPEECH. 

Mrs. Guild said: 

Iam glad to bear my testimony to the 
intelligence and spirit of the women who 
join us from all parts of the State. They 
are of all classes. It is an object-lesson to 
look over our list and see how many 
women belong to us who have served on 
State Boards, coédperating with men, and 
able to do so with benefit because they 
have no selfish interests to serve, and can- 
not be suspected of having any. [It 
is laughable to assume that because a 
woman has not a vote she cannot have 
any selfish interests, and atill more so to 
assume that she cannot be suspected of 
having any. Mrs. Guild should acquaint 
herself with the suspicions and accusa- 
tions cast even upon some women who 
have served on the Boston School Board,] 
We have in our ranks, women engaged in 
foreign missions, hospital work, etc. Can 
you doubt that women who lead such 
lives believe in progress in everything 
but suffrage? The right way is for men 
and women to codperate, without trying 
to do similar work. It is the strong right 
arm of man upon which we must depend 
for police and jury duty and war, and 
suffrage should go with it. We deny that 
either political or industrial equality is 
necessary for women. The higher educa- 
tion tends to make women helpers and 
not rivals of men. We admit that good 
has been done by the effort to secure 
enlarged rights for women, but it has 
been found that there is no panacea for 
the evils of the world. The advance of 
Christian civilization depends on our hav- 
ing between men and women coéperation 
and not rivalry. We believe in evolution, 
not revolution. [There is no more “rival- 
ry” involved when both men and women 
vote in a municipal election than when 
both men and women vote as members of 
a State Board. Mrs. Guild approves of 
the latter, but not of the former. A more 
consistent remonstrant, Prof. Mary Jor- 
dan of Smith College, says she thinks it 
is a distinct detriment to a woman's 
moral and spiritual influence when she is 
a regular member of an official board, 
with a vote. She would have more in- 
fluence, Miss Jordan thinks, and be more 
free from suspicion of interested motives, 
if she were merely an advisory member 
of the board, without a vote. But Mrs, 
Guild and her remonstrant friends who 
are members of the official boards would 
by no means agree to this. ] 

MRS. SMYTHE’S ADDRESS. 

Mrs. Egbert C. Smythe, of Andover, 
said: 

Roberts of Utah was elected to Con- 
gress by an equal suffrage State. This is 
a sufficient proof that woman suffrage 
would not purify politics or morals, 
[When it is conclusively shown that equal 
suffrage has done good in Wyoming, 
Colorado, and Idaho, the remonstrants 
say that conditions there are so different 
from conditions in Massachusetts as to 
make it impossible to reason from results 
in one to probable results in the other’ 
But they insist that conditions in Utah 
are so exactly like those in Massachusetts 
that if Mormon women in Utah vote the 
church ticket, it is a clear proof that 
Massachusetts women are not fit to be 
trusted with the ballot.] Mrs. Cannon, of 
Utah, has said that women constitute 60 
per cent. of the voters of that State. Mr. 
Roberts was kept out of Congress by the 
influence of non-voting women. As a 
director of the Women’s Home Mission- 
ary Association, which supports teachers 
in the West, I have had occasion to study 
the needs of Utah. The Association has 
spent $66,000 in missionary work in that 
State. The Presbyterian, Baptist, and 
other Women’s Home Missionary So- 
cieties passed resolutions against Mr. 
Roberts, and circulated petitions for sig- 
natures by voters, asking for his expul- 
sion. Does not their success show clearly 
that women can exert a powerful in- 
fluence without a vote? Suffrage is nota 
natural right. It would be of no per- 
manent or general benefit. I implore you, 
gentlemen of the committee, to protect 
us, and the majority of women who do 
not wish to vote, from having suffrage im- 
posed upon us! 

MRS, FAY’S ADDRESS. 

Mrs. Frank B. Fay, agent of the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 
said: 

‘“‘A small boy was asked how woman 
was created. He said God caused a deep 
sleep to fall upon Adam, and took out his 
backbone and made woman. After strug- 
gling for twenty years to earn a living for 
my family, I have concluded that woman 








needs backbone more than man. Women 
should put all their energy into bettering 
society, not into seeking for suffrage. By 
taking care of their homes and children 
they will accomplish more than by going 
to the polls. I know a lawyer's wife who 
has left her children to the care of a girl 
of sixteen because she wants to be a new 
woman and go to the polls. I don’t want 
men's rights. The father has his duties 
outside and cannot attend to the children. 
Women cannot do their duty by their 
children and go to the polls. Politics isa 
mass of corruption. Every corrupt man 
in politics has a wife, and it will not help 
things to add one mass of corruption to 
another. [According to statistics, women 
in Massachusetts constitute more than 
two-thirds of the church members, and 
less than one fifth of the criminals.} In 
my work we have to deal with about as 
many drunken women as drunken men. 
Let women devote themselves to the chil- 
dren. If a woman has no children of her 
own, let her take those of others to bring 
up. Our society will be glad to supply 
them. I may add that Mr. Fay takes the 
other side of the suffrage question, so our 
family is divided.” 

A member of the committee asked Mrs. 
Fay whether she thougbt there were many 
drunken women among women tax-payers. 
She answered that she thought there were 


MISS HUNT'S ADDRESS. 

Miss Sarah E. Hunt, of Salem, regent of 
the Daughters of the Revolution (not the 
D. A. R.), said: 

‘IT wish to speak of my personal experi- 
ence among club women. I have a great 
admiration for Mrs. Mary A. Livermore 
and Mrs. Julia Ward Howe; yet perhaps 
there are others whose opinion may be 
worth considering. The things that I 
have seen in club politics have made me an 
‘“Anti.”’ The suffragists make two mis- 
takes. First, this is not a theoretical, but 
a practical question. [Where equal suf- 
frage is in practice, the objections disap- 
pear.] I believe that the large majority 
of club women are *‘Antis,’’ but they have 
too great a reverence for Mrs. Howe and 
Mrs. Livermore to say 80. They say, 
‘She has been so kind to me, I don’t like 
to say I am against suffrage.”’ But if you 
were to make a canvass of the 151 women’s 
clubs in this State, with their 21,300 mem- 
bers, you would find that most of them 
were opposed, if they told the truth. 
Women in their clubs can stoop to pull 
wires and roll logs, and are, perhaps, a 
little more unscrupulous than men, [The 
events of the last few days in Kentucky 
ought to be an object-lesson to Miss Hunt. 
Women in their clubs have not yet shown 
themselves unscrupulous enough to get 
rid of rival candidates by assassination; 
they have never developed a Quay; they 
do not engage in free fights till the police 
have to be called in to part them, like the 
Boston city council. Neither have the 
members of women’s ciubs, like the citi- 
zens of Chicago and several other cities, 
ever found it necessary to go around with 
little coils of rope on the badges at their 
buttonholes, because the threat of imme- 
diate lynching was the only way to keep 
the club officers from misappropriating 
the contents of the treasury.] The peti- 
tioners are mistaken in thinking that the 
desire to vote is general among women, 
or that the State would be much bene- 
fited. It might be, if only the best 
women voted; but even among women 
who pay large taxes are those who have 
not education or high ideas. I am not 
one of those who think it would be un- 
womanly to vote. There is no unwomanli- 
ness in doing one’s duty; but there would 
be danger in it, since it would bring in 
the unfit. Some of the ladies here were 
present at the great meeting of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs in 
Denver. Were they proud of their Colo- 
rado sisters, and of their club sisters gen- 
erally? I wasnot. It was plain that for 
months there had been log-rolling and 
wire-pulling to carry the Federation elec- 
tion. 

DR. LYMAN ABBOTT’S SPEECH. 


Dr. Lyman Abbott said: 

I feel some natural hesitation in appear- 
ing before you, for two reasons—because 
lam nota citizen of Massachusetts, and 
because I am not a woman. [Since Dr. 
Abbott thinks that men ougbt to decide 
all legal and political questions that con- 
cern women without allowing women any 
vote in the matter, it was superfluous for 
him to express a delicacy about even 
speaking upon this particular question, 
because he was not a woman.| But I was 
born here, and I came back here for my 
wife, and I have always looked back upon 
Massachusetts as the State that leads in 
all matters of progress; so [ think I may 
say that I belong to the Greater Massa- 
chusetts. [In his attitude on the woman 
question, Dr. Abbott belongs emphatically 
to the Lesser Massachusetts—to the ele- 
ment that was Tory in the Revolution, 
pro-slavery during the abolition strug- 
gle, and ‘‘Anti” in every subsequent re- 
form.] I think, also, I bave a right to 
say that I speak for a great body of Mas- 
sachusetts women. We men are pulled 
two ways by our feelings on this question. 
Gallantry says, ‘‘Give the women all they 
want.” Political economy says, “If a large 
portion desire a thing even when it is 
unwise, it is better to grant it than to have 
them dissatisfied.” If I believed the 
majority of wemen wanted suffrage, I 
should be in favor of giving it. There are 
a few women who are clamorous for it. 
With the spirit which has sometimes cast 
obloquy on their motives or methods, | 
have no sympathy. [If so, it would be 
interesting to know who is the author of 
certain editorials in the Outlook, since 
Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie favors equal 
suffrage.| But the great majority of wom- 
en are opposed or indifferent. 


Dr. Abbott then held forth at consider- 
able length on the mock referendum of 
some years ago. He said in part: 


* The question was fairly submitted, and 
there were less than 25,000 women who 
cared enongh about the matter to vote 
yes. More than 300,000 were on the other 
side. In Massachusetts women can vote 
at school elections on the same terms as 
men, yet I am told that last year less than 
13,000 voted. It istoo much trouble; that 
is the root of the whole difficulty. You 
can’t have the ballot without going to the 
caucus, and that is too much trouble, so 
the women leave the school ballot alone, 
and they are right. It is hard that women 
who desire to keep out of public life 
should be compelled to come out into 
public life in order to be protected from 
having the ballot forced upon them. [This 
is a favorite ‘‘pose’’ of the Antis, but as a 
matter of fact the most active workers in 
the Anti-Suffrage Association are quite 
accustomed to publicity, and do not seem 
to dislike it. Mrs. Guild boasted of the 
number of them who are holding public 
office. Several of them, like Mrs. Kate Gan- 
nett Wells, Miss Sarah E. Hunt, and Mrs, A. 
J. George, go about constantly making 
public speeches and reading papers on 
all sorts of subjects. Yet when they come 
up to the State House to speak against 
suffrage, they and their friends plaintively 
say what a hardship it is for them to be 
dragged from their firesides and forced 
by the suffragists into something so ab- 
horrent to their natures as making a pub- 
lic speech!) It is dangerous to give the 
ballot to a great body of people who do 
not want it. In this you are asked to 
make an experiment never before tried. 
{In every country and State where women 
have been given the ballut, it was given 
them without any previously demonstrated 
demand from the majority of women, and 
against the most vehement assertions of 
the conservatives that the majority did 
not want it; yet the results have nowhere 
proved dangerous.] The right to vote im- 
plies the duty to vote. The suffragists are 
wise in their strategy; as soon as women 
have the ballot, they will urge its use upon 
them as a duty. Women cannot escape 
this responsibility. If suffrage is granted, 
you will find the women who make the 
American home staying away from it at 
the ballot-box. I used to believe in 
woman suffrage, and even wrote an essay 
in favor of it many years ago, but fortu- 
nately that essay remained in my desk and 
never was published. Will you force upon 
the women who do not want it this re- 
sponsibility? The petitioners have come 
to the wrong body. They should not be 
coming to men, but should go to those 
300,000 women who do not want to vote, 
and persuade them, if they can. I give 
them good words in any such mission, but 
they will never succeed, for the instincts 
of women are a safer guide than the 
theories of doctrinaires, and the instincts 
of women have long ago pronounced woman 
suffrage to be a reform against nature. 
There is something larger, sublimer, and 
grander than voting. The fact that most 
women are indifferent or opposed is a suf- 
ficient proof that woman suffrage is 
wrong. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe: May I ask one 
question? Were the Twelve Apostles 
wrong in trying to bring about a better 
social condition when almost the whole 
community was opposed to them? 

Dr. Abbott: I suppose that question is 
asked for merely rhetorical effect. 

MRS, THOMPSON'S SPEECH. 
Mrs. Henry Thompson, of Lowell, said: 


I come from a manufacturing city and 
know something of those women. Many 
of them have told me they thought suf- 
frage would be a great calamity. Some 
years ago we started out to reform politics 
by our school ballots. At first we suc- 
ceeded, but later barge-loads of women 
were brought to the polls—women that 
the intelligent women thought were not 
fit to vote. We have not been asked to 
vote since. I don’t think six women in 
my precinct voted on the referendum. 


In answer to a question from a member 
of the committee whether she thought it 
would be dangerous to let tax-paying 
women vote, Mrs. Thompson said: 


I don’t see, under the laws of our coun- 
try, how we can discriminate. And if we 
could, tax-paying does not always bring 
intelligence. There are tax-paying women 
who cannot read and write. [Under 
Massachusetis law, no person can vote 
who cannot read and write.] I am from 
New Hampshire, where they run politics 
from their cradles. I have bese active in 
women’s clubs; I know something about 
politics in those clubs, and you men must 
look to your laurels, when it comes to 
wire-pulling. One word for the American 
small boy. I, for one, should hate to see 
the old Fourth of July stopped. 


LETTER FROM MRS, WELLS. 

Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells was obliged to 
be absent attending a meeting of the 
Board of Education, but a letter was read 
from her, in which she said: 


My reasoned convictions against woman 
suffrage have strengthened as years go by. 
As a method, I believe woman suffrage is 
unwise. Women can work more disinter- 
estedly without votes. A woman can do 
whatever she wishes in business or edu- 
cation, and suffrage would add nothing. 
[Can @ woman in business get equal pay 
for equal work? In Massachusetts the best 
pay of women high school teachers is 1,380 
per year; that of men teachers 2,880 per 
year. In Wyoming it is the law that 
teachers in the employ of the State shall 
receive equal pay for equal work, irre- 
spective of sex. Suffrage would “add 
something’’ to those salaries!] It would 
weaken the force of family life, bring 
church matters into politics, and lessen 
chivalry. Our nation needs that half the 
people should be free from the restric- 
tions of political organization. [Asif the 
strongest anti-suffragists in both the great 





political parties did not earnestly urge 





women to organize themselves into politi- 


cal clubs to help in all the campaigns!] 
MRS. GEORGE'S SPEECH. 
Mrs. A. J. George, of Brookline, said: 


Three years ago women came up here 
for the first time to speak against suf- 
fiape. It bas become necessary to exprers 
the unwillingness of women. This year 
we are confronted with a new phase—a 
petition for suffrage for tax-paying women, 
Whit has become of that poor working 
girl whom the suffragists used to have so 
much to say about? It would be class 
legi.iation; property qualifications do not 
belung to our country. We have been 
told « great deal about Louisiana; but 
little weight will be attached to this by 
any one who knows what mean and un- 
worthy motives led the constitutional 
convention of Louisiana to grant suffrage 
to tax-paying women. The reason was 
not chivalry, but a wish to put down the 
black man. It would be wrong to have 
all women pushed into politics because a 
few desire the ballot. 


MR. RUSSELL'S SPEECH, 
Mr. Thomas Russell, in closing the argu- 
ment for the remonstrants, said to the 
committee: 


Your duty as to the petitions for muni- 
cipal suffrage is to close your ears. That 
question has been decided for you. Neither 
your committee, nor any other commit- 
tee, nor this Legislature, would dare to 
vote for municipal suffrage for women. 
You dare not do it, after the people of 
Massachusetts have voted against it by 
the largest majority ever known—a ma- 
jority of over 100,000. [The vote was 
187,000 to 109,000; but, in giving the fig- 
ures, Mr. Russell always omits the votes of 
the 22,000 women with utter contempt. | 
As for tax payers’ suffrage, I believe that 
you will not grant suffrage to a class, on a 
basis different from that on which it is 
given to others. If taxation were the 
basis of suffrage, tax. payers who are non- 
residents ought to have a vote. 


Mrs. Howe, whose indignation was at 
white heat, asked for two minutes to re- 
ply, privately assuring those who were 
conducting the hearing for the petitioners 
that she should die if she were not 
allowed to speak. Permission being gladly 
given, she made the clear and fiery little 
speech in answer to Dr. Abbott that we 
published last week. It was received 
with great applause. 

MR. BLACKWELL'S SPEECH. 


Mr. Henry B. Blackwell spoke in behalf 
of the petition for presidential suffrage, 
which had been referred by the last Legis- 
lature to the present one. He said the 
way to find out whether women wanted to 
vote was to give them a chance to vote at 
the presidential election, the only election 
that called out a general vote of men. In 
both Wyoming and Colorado, a larger 
proportion of the women voted than of 
the men, and a larger proportion of the 
men voted since equal suffrage was 
granted than before, because the interest 
and participation of the women increased 
the interest of the men. 


MISS BLACKWELL'S SPEECH, 
Miss Blackwell said: 


Mr. Russell has said that no committee 
would dare to make a report in favor of 
municipal woman suffrage. I would re- 
mind him that a committee has already 
made a favorable report since the so-called 
referendum. 

Mr. Saunders: I believe the Legislature 
rejected that report, did it not? 

Miss Blackwell: Itdid; but Mr. Russell’s 
assertion was that no committee would 
dare to make such areport. There is no 
reason to suppose that this committee has 
less courage than previous committees. 
Whichever way its members may report, 
they will doubtless be guided by their 
opinion as to the justice or expediency of 
the measure asked for, and not by con- 
siderations of fear. 

Mrs. Guild boasts of the large number 
of women holding public office who are 
opposed to equal rights. One of the favor- 
ite objections to suffrage, an objection 
urged at the hearing last year, was that if 
women vote they must hold office. Al- 
most all the arguments used against hav- 
ing women vote apply with double force 
against having them hold office. It cer- 
tainly requires them to spend more time 
away from their homes and children. 
[The speaker might have added that it 
also involves much more “rivalry and 
competition with men.’’| To approve of 
women’s holding this great variety of pub- 
lic offices, yet to disapprove of their vot- 
ing, seems to me to be straining at a gnat 
after swallowing a whole caravan of cam- 
els. Mrs. Guild says the right way is for 
men and women to coédperate. We believe 
in coéperation between men and women; 
and, as Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw has pointed 
out in her letter, this is one of the chief 
arguments for equal suffrage. 

Mrs. Smythe says that Mr. Roberts was 
elected by an equal suffrage State. Mr. 
Roberts was the most prominent and offen- 
sive opponent of woman suffrage in the 
Utah constitutional convention. His nom- 
ination and election were dictated by the 
hierarchy of the Mormon church—a hier- 
archy which has not a woman init. The 
woman who did more than any other one 
person to secure his exclusion from Con- 
gress was Miss Helen Gould, and she 
believes in woman suffrage. In her pub- 
lished appeal to the women of the United 
States, she urged them to get the signa- 
tures of voters to their petitions, remind- 
ing them that women’s names would have 
less weight with Congress than the names 
of voters. Mrs. Smythe says the fact that 
the women secured his exclusion shows 
that women can exert a powerful in- 
fluence without votes. Of course they 
can; but if women succeed in doing good 
work without the proper tools, is that a 
reason why they should not have the 
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proper tools? [If an Indian girl contrives 
to make beautitul embroideries with a bit 
of crooked bone, is that a proof that she 
ought not to be given a needle? Again, 
see the number of times that women try 
to defeat the election of a corrupt man, 
and fail. Even in the case of the notori- 
ous Breckenridge, when the women of 
Kentucky had used their ‘indirect influ- 
ence” against him to its utmost, he was 
defeated only by the narrowest possible 
majority, and by the vote of the back- 
woods districts.} Mrs. Cannon, of Utah, 
has been quoted as saying that 60 per 
cent. of the voters of Utah are women. 
There never was any foundation for this 
except an unauthorized newspaper state- 
ment. In Utah, as in all the Western 
States, the men outnumber the women. 
[According to the U. S. census, there are, 
in Utah, 54,471 men over 21 years of age, 
and 42,703 women. | 

Mrs. Fay says that in her work for the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children she comes in contact with about 
as many drunken women as drunken men. 
This may be so, for if a woman abuses 
her children it is almost always because 
she is drunk; but in the community at 
large, everybody knows that the drunken 
men greatly outnumber the drunken wom- 
en, Mrs. Fay says she has a neighbor who 
has turned her children over to the care 
of a servant, because she wants to be a 
‘‘new woman.”’ She cannot be neglecting 
her children in order to vote, because here 
in Massachusetts women have not the 
ballot, except on school questions; and 
nobody now asserts that women neglect 
their children in order to vote for school 
committee, though it was vehemently 
predicted that they would, at the time 
when the school suffrage bill was under 
discussion in the Legislature, some twenty 
years ago. She may be neglecting her 
children to fulfil the duties of some public 
office, so many of which Mrs. Guild has 
told us are now held by the remonstrants; 
or she may be neglecting them in order 
to go about and speak at meetings of the 
Daughters of the Revolution, of which 
Miss Hunt is regent; or in order to take a 
prominent part in women’s clubs, in 
which several of the ‘Anti’? speakers have 
mentioned that they are active. But she 
cannot be neglecting them for suffrage, 
since she has not got it. Mrs. Fay says 
women cannot do their duty by their 
children and go to the polls. My friend, 
Mrs. Bradford, of Denver, says that when 
she went to vote she took her little gir) 
along to school, stopped in and did her 
marketing, and got home inside of twenty 
minutes. 

Miss Hunt says that the wire pulling 
she has known in women’s clubs has con- 
vinced her that women are more unscru- 
pulous thaw men, and has made her an 
Anti. If she were familiar with men’s 
clubs, she would know that wire pulling 
goes on in them just the same. These 
things are human, not feminine. Miss 
Hunt says that discreditable methods 
were used by the Colorado club women 
and the club women generally at the bien- 
nial meeting of the General Federation in 
Denver. That simply means that the Mas- 
sachusetts candidate for president was 
defeated. The majority of those present 
were Western and Southern women, and 
they preferred not to have an Eastern 
woman for president. It was no more an 
argument against suffrage for women 
than it is an argument against suffrage 
for men when a Western man is elected 
President of the United States. And I 
can say from knowledge (for I was inside) 
that there was quite as much wire-pulling 
in the Massachusetts delegation and the 
delegations from other non suffrage States 
as among the delegates from Colorado. 
That biennial meeting at Denver made a 
great number of converts to suffrage 
among the visiting club women from 
other States. 

The belief has been expressed that the 
majority of the club women in Massachu- 
setts are opposed to suffrage. It is not 
the case with the club women who have 
experience of it. Within the last few 
months I addressed letters to the presi- 
dents of more than a hundred women’s 
clubs in Colorado, asking about the results 
of equal suffrage. Out of more than a 
hundred, only two said that it “was a 
failure; and a remarkable number said 
they were opposed to suffrage before they 
received it, but had since been converted 
by their experience of its practical work- 
ings. 

Dr. Lyman Abbott has said that gallan- 
try prompts men to grant suffrage. We 
ask for nothing on grounds of gallantry. 
We base our plea for the ballot first on 
equity, and secondly on the good that we 
believe it will do. He has laid a great 
deal of stress on the so-called referendum, 
and has throughout claimed all the wom- 
en who did not vote either way as on his 
side, which is wholly unwarrantable and 
unfair. The only fair way is to compare 
the number of women that voted yes with 
the number that voted no. There were 
22,000 who voted yes, and less than 1,000 
who voted no, although Mr. Russell’s 
‘*Man Suffrage Association” covered walls 
and fences all through the State with 
large posters urging women to vote no. 
Every question submitted to men is de- 


(Concluded on page 48.) 
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QUATRAIN. 


BY ARTHUR KETCHUM. 


Over my head and far away 
I saw the frightened moon, 
A forgotten guest of Yesterday 
In the warm blue halls of Noon. 
—Atlantic. 





HERRICK. 


BY CHARLES LUSTED. 


If Herrick you would read aright, 

And crowd the moments with delight, 

Select some hour when skies are blue, 

And meads have lost their morning dew. 

Then choose some old, sequestered place, 

An orchard quaint—a shady space— 

Or garden sweet with homely stocks, 

And roses, pinks, and hollyhocks, 

And old-world flowers of small degree, 

Loved by the butterfly and bee. 

Thus Herrick’s welcome muse engage, 

And wanton with his pleasing page, 

Delightful both to youth and age. 

See soon the daffodils appear, 

And cowslips kissed by virgins dear; 

Behold the blushes of the bride 

That paint the joy she cannot hide; 

And mark how Cupid bends his bow, 

A-Maying with Corinna go, 

And Julia’s moods and virtues know; 

Or gather maydew with the maids, 

While yet the charm of verse persuades. 

Then learn how grew so fair to sight 

The roses red, the lilies white. 

In pity hear the mad maid sing— 

Too sad a maid for marriage ring; 

Or weep beside the silvery streams, 

Or pleasure tind in tleeting dreams. 

’Tis with such simple themes as these, 

Sung with the mellow gift of ease, 

That gentle Herrick loves to please. 
—(rentleman's Magazine. 
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AN OUTDOOR LITANY 


BY LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 


The spur is red upon the briar, 

The sea-kelp whips the wave ashore; 

The wind shakes out the colored fire 
rom lamps a-row on the sycamore; 

The tanager, with flitting note. 

Shows to wild heaven his wedding-coat. 

The mink is busy; herds again 

Go hillward in the honeyed rain; 

The midges meet. I cry to Thee 

Whose heart 

Kemembers each of these: Thou art 

My God who hast forgotten me. 


Bright from the mast, ascarf unwound, 
The lined gulls in the offing ride; 
Along an edge of marshy ground 

The shad-bush enters like a bride. 
Yon little clouds are washed of care, 
That climb the blue New England air, 
And almost merrily withal 

The tree-frog plays at evenfall 

His oboe in a mossy tree. 

So, too, 

Am [ not Thine? Arise, unde 

‘This fear Thou hast forgotten me. 


Happy the vernal rout that come 
To their due oftices to-day, 

And strange if in Thy mercy’s sum 
Excluded man alone decay. 

I ask no triumph, ask no joy, 

Save leave to live, in law's employ. 
As to a weed, to me but give 

Thy sap! lest aye, inoperative, 
Here in the Pit my strength shall be: 
And still 

Help me endure the Pit, until 
Thou wilt not have forgotten me. 








-- 


MIS’ WADLEIGH’S GUEST. 


BY ALICE BROWN. 


Cyrus Pendieton sat by the kitchen fire, 
his stockinged feet in the oven, and his 
hands stretched out toward the kettles, 
which were bubbling prosperously away, 
and puffing a cloud of steam into his face. 
He was a meagre, sad-colored man, with 
mutton-chop whiskers so thin as to lie 
like ashadow on his fallen cheeks; and 
his glance, wherever it fell, seemed to 
deprecate reproof. Thick layers of flannel 
swathed his throat, and from time to 
time he coughed wheezingly, with the air 
of one who, having a cold, was determined 
to be conscientious about it. A voice 
from the buttery began pouring forth 
words only a little slower than the black- 
bird sings, and witb no more reference to 
reply. 

“Cyrus, don’t you feel a mite better? 
Though I dunno how you could expect to, 
arter such a night as you had on ’t, puffin’ 
an’ blowin’!’ Mrs. Pendleton followed 
the voice. She seemed to be borne briskly 
in on its wings, and came scudding over 
the kitchen sill, carrying a pan of freshly 
sifted flour. She set it down on the table, 
and began “‘stirrin’ up.’’ ‘I dunno where 
you got such a cold, unless it’sin the air,” 
she continued. ‘Folks say they’re round, 
nowadays, an’ you ketch ’em, jest as you 
would the mumps. But there! nobody on 
your side or mine ever had the mumps, as 
long as |canremember. Except Elkanah, 
though! an he ketched ’em down to 
Portsmouth, when he went off on that 
fool’s arrant arter elwives. Do you s’pose 
you could eat a mite o’ fish for dinner?” 

“TI was thinkin’—’’ interposed Cyrus, 
mildly; but his wife swept past him, and 
took the road. 

‘*[ dunno’s there’s any use in gittin’ a 
real dinner, jest you an’ me, an’ you not 





workin’ either. Folks say there’s more 
danger of eatin’ too much ’n too little. 
Gilman Lane, though, he kep’ eatin’ less 
an’ less, an’ his stomach dried all up, till 
*twa’n’t no bigger’n a bladder. Look 
here, you! I shouldn’t wonder a mite if 
you'd got some o’ them stomach troubles 
along with your cold. You ’ain’t acted as 
if you’d relished a meal o’ victuals for 
nigh onto ten days. Soon as I git my 
hands out o’ the flour, I'll look in the 
doctor’s book, and find out. My! how het 
up Ibe!” She wiped her hands on the 
roller towel, and unpinned the little plaid 
shawl drawn tightly across her shoulders. 
Its removal disclosed a green sontag, and 
under that manifold layers of jacket and 
waist. She was amply protected from the 
cold. “I dunno’s I ought to ha’ stirred 
up rye ’n’ Injun,”’ she went on, returning 
to her vigorous tossing and mixing at the 
table. “Some might say the steam was 
bad for your lungs. Anyhow, the doctor’s 
book holds to ’t you've got to pick out a 
dry climate, if you don’t want to go into 
adecline Le’ me see! when your Aunt 
Mattie was took, how long was it afore 
she really gi'n up? Arter she begun to 
cough, I mean?”’ 

Cyrus moved uneasily. 

**T dunno,” he said, hastily. 
kep’ the run o’ such things.”’ 

But Mirandy, pouring ber batter into 
the pan, heeded him no more than was 
her wont. 

“I s’pose that was real gallopin’ con- 
sumption,” she said, with relish. ‘I must 
ask Sister Sarah how long ’twas, next 
time I see her. She set it down with the 
births an’ deaths.” 

Cyrus was moved to some remonstrance. 
He often felt the necessity of asserting 
himself, lest he should presently hear his 
own passing-bell and epitaph. 

“T guess you needn't stop steamin’ 
bread for me! I ain’t half so stuffed up 


“T never 


| as I was yisterday!’’ 


Mrs. Pendleton clapped the loaf into the 
pot, wrinkling her face over the cloud of 
steam that came puffing into it. 

“There!”’ she exclaimed, ‘Now per- 
haps [ can git a minute to se’ down. I 
ain’t bound a shoe to-day My! who's 
that out this weather?” 

The side door was pushed open, and 
then shut with a bang. A vigorous stamp- 
ing of snow followed, and the inner door 
swung in to admit a woman, very short, 
very stout, with a round, apple-cheeked 
face, and twinkling eyes looking out from 
the enveloping folds of a gray cloud. 

‘Well!’ she said, in a cheery voice, 
beginning at once to unwind the cloud, 
“here I be! Didn’t think I’d rain down, 
did ye? I thought myself, one spell, I 
should freeze afore I fell!” 

Mrs. Pendleton hurried forward wiping 
her hands on her apron as she went. 

“For the land’s sake, Marthy Wad- 
leigh!’ she cried, laying hold of the new- 
comer by the shoulders, and giving her an 
ineffectual but wholly delighted shake. 
‘‘Well, I never! Who brought you over? 
Though I dunno which way you come. 
I ’ain’t looked out—’’ 

“I walked from the corner,” said Mrs. 
Wadleigh, who never felt any compunc- 
tion about interrupting her old neighbor. 
She was unpinning her shawl composedly, 
as one sure of a welcome. ‘How do, 
Cyrus? Jim Thomas took me up jest 
beyond the depot, an’ give me a lift on his 
sled; but I was all of a shiver, an’ at the 
corner, I told him he better let me step 
down an’ walk. So I come the rest o’ the 
way afoot an’ alone. You ain't goin’ to 
use the oven, be ye? I'll jest stick my 
feet in a minute. No, Cyrus, don’t you 
move! I'll take t’other side. I guess we 
sha’n’t come to blows over it.”’ 

She seemed to have brought into the 
kitchen, with that freshness of outdoor air 
which the new-comer bears, like a balsam, 
in his garments, a breath of fuller life, 
and even of jollity. As she sat there in 
her good brown dress, with her worked 
collar fastened by a large cameo, her gold 
beads just showing, and her plump hands 
folded on a capacious lap, she looked the 
picture of jovial content, quite able to 
take care of herself, and perhaps apply a 
sturdy shoulder to the lagging machinery 
of the world. 

‘Didn't you git word I was comin’ this 
week?” she asked. “I sent you a line.” 

‘No, we ’ain’t been so fur’s the post 
office,’”’ answered Mirandy, absently. She 
was debating over ber most feasible bill of 
fare, now that a ‘‘pick up dinner’’ seemed 
no longer possible. Moreover, she had 
something on her mind, and she could not 
help thinking how unfortunate it was that 
Cyrus shared her secret. Who could tell 
at what moment he might broach it? She 
doubted his discretion. ‘The roads wa’n’t 
broke out till day before yisterday.”’ 

*] shouldn’t think they were!’’ said 
Mrs. Wadleigh, scornfully, testing the 
heat with a hand on her skirt, and then 
lifting the breadths back over her quilted 
petticoat. “I thought that would be the 
way on’t, but I'd made up my mind to 
come, an’ come I would. Cyrus, what's 
the matter o’ you? Nothin’ more’n a 
cold, is it?’”’ 





Cyrus had withdrawn from the stove, 
and was feeling his chin, uncertainly. 

“Oh, no, I guess not,” he said. ‘“‘We’ve 
been kind o’ peaked, for a week or. two, 
all over the neighborhood; but I guess 
we shall come out on’t, now we've got 
into the spring. Mirandy, you git me a 
mite o’ hot water, an’ I’ll see if I can’t 
shave.” 

Mirandy was vigorously washing pota- 
toes at the sink, but she turned, in ever- 
ready remonstrance. 

‘Shave!’ she ejaculated. ‘Well, I 
guess you won't shave, such aday as this, 
in that cold bedroom, with a stockin’-leg 
round your throat an’ all? You want to 
git your death? Why, ‘twas only last 
night, Marthy, he had a hemlock sweat, 
an’ all the ginger teal could git down into 
him! An’ then I didn’t know—” 

“Law! let him alone!” said Marthy, 
with a comfortable, throaty laugh. ‘‘He’ll 
feel twice as well, git some o’ them things 
off his neck. Here, Cyrus, you reach me 
down your mug—ain’t them your shavin’ 
things up there?—an’ I'll fill it for you. 
You git hima piece o’ flannel, Mirandy, 
to put on when he’s washed up an’ took 
all that stuff off bis throat. Why, he’s 
got enough wool round there, if ’twas all 
in yarn, to knit Old Tobea pair o” mittins! 
An’ they say one o’ his thumbs was big- 
ger ’n the hand o’ Providence. You don’t 
want to try all the goodness out of him, 
do ye?” 

Cyrus gave one swift glance at his wife, 
“There! you see!’ it said plainly. “Iam 
not without defenders.’”’ He took down 
his shaving-mug, with an air of some 
bravado. But Mirandy was no shrew; she 
was simply troubled about many things. 

Well,” she said, compressing her lips, 
and wrinkling her forehead in resignation. 
“If folks want to kill themselves, I can't 
hender’em! But when he’s down ag’in, I 
shall be the one to take care of him, that’s 
all, Here, Cyrus, don’t you go into that 
could bedroom, You shave you here, if 
you’re determined to do it.” 

So Cyrus, after honing his razor, with 
the pleasure of a bored child provided at 
last with occupation, betook himself to 
the glass set in the lower part of the clock, 
and there, with much contortion of bis 
thin visage, proceeded to shave. Mirandy 
put her potatoes on to boil, and set the 
fish on the stove to freshen; then sbe sat 
down by the window, with a great basket 
beside her, and began to bind shoes, 

‘*Here,’”’ said Mrs. Wadleigh, coming to 
her feet and adjusting her skirt, ‘‘you 
give me a needle! I’ve got my thimble 
right here in my pocket, It’s three 
months sence I’ve seen a shoe. I should 
admire to do a pair or two. I wish I could 
promise ye more, but somehow I’m be- 
witched to git over home right arter 
dinner!” 

Mrs. Pendleton laid down her work, and 
leaned back in her chair. Cyrus turned, 
cleared his throat, and looked at her. 

‘‘Marthy,”’ said the hostess, ‘‘you ain’t 
goin’ over there to that lonesome house, 
this cold snap?”’ 

‘“‘Ain’t 1?’ asked Mrs. Wadleigh, com- 
posedly, as she trimmed the top of her shoe 
preparatory to binding it. ‘*Well, you 
see ’f I ain’t!”’ 

‘‘In the fust place,’’ went on Mrs. Pen- 
dleton, nervously, ‘“‘the cross-road ain’t 
broke out, an’ you can’t git there. I 
dunno’s a horse could plough through; 
an’ s’posin’ they could, Cyrus ain’t no 
more fit to go out an’ carry you over’n a 
fly.’’ 

‘Don’t you worry,’’ said Mrs, Wadleigh, 
binding off one top. ‘While I’ve got my 
own legs, I don’t mean to be beholden to 
nobody. I’ve hada proper nice time all 
winter, fust with Lucy an’ then with Ann, 
—an’ I tell ye ’tain’t everybody that’s 
got two darters married so well!—but for 
the last fortnight, I’ve been in a real stew 
to come home. They’ve kep’ me till I 
wouldn’t stay no longer, an’ now I’ve got 
so near as this, I guess I ain’t goin’ to 
stop for nobody!” 

Mrs. Pendleton looked despairingly at 
her husband; and he, absently wiping his 
razor on a bit of paper, looked at her. 

“Marthy!’ she burst forth. ‘No, 
Cyrus, don’t you say one word! You can’t 
go! There’s somebody there!’ 

Mrs. Wadleigh, in turn, put down her 
work, 

“Somebody there!” 
‘*Where?”’ 

‘In your house!” 

“In my house? What for?’’ 

“IT dunno,”’ said Mirandy, unhappily. 

“Dunno? Well, what are they doin’ 
there?” 

*“T dunno that. 
somebody there.”’ 

Here the brown-bread kettle boiled 
over, creating a diversion; and Mirandy 
gladly rose to set it further back. A slight 
heat had come into Mrs, Wadleigh’s man- 
ner. 

“Cyrus,” said she, with emphasis, ‘I 
should like to have you speak. I left that 
house in your care, I left the key with 
you, an’ I should like to know who 
you’ve been an’ got in there.” 

Cyrus opened his mouth, and then 


she ejaculated. 


We only know there’s 





closed it again without saying a word. 
He looked appealingly at his wife; and she 
took up the tale with some joy, now that 
the first plunge had been made. 

**Well,” she said, folding her hands in 
her apron, and beginning to rock back 
and forth, a little color coming into her 
cheeks, and her eyes snapping vigorously. 
**You see, this was the way ’twas. Cyrus, 
do let me speak!’ Cyrus had ineffectually 
opened his mouth again. ‘Wa’n’t it in 
November you went away? I thought so. 
Jest after that first sprinklin’ o’ snow, 
that looked as if ’twould lay all winter. 
Well, we took the key, an’ hung it up in- 
side the clock—an’ there ’tis now!—an’ 
once a week, reg’lar as the day come 
round, Cyrus went over, an’ opened the 
winders, an’ aired out the house.’’ 

Mrs. Wadleigh sat putting her thimble 
off and on. 

“IT know all about that,’’ she inter- 
posed; ‘‘but who’s in there now? That's 
what I want to find out.” 

“I’m comin’ to that. I don’t want to 
git ahead o’ my story. An’ so’t went on 
till it come two weeks ago Friday, an’ 
Cyrus went over jest the same as ever. 
An’ when he hitched to the gate, he see 
smoke comin’ out o’ the chimbly, an’ there 
was a man’s face at one square o’ glass.” 
She paused, enjoying her climax. 

“Well? Why don’t you go ahead? 
Mirandy Jane Pendleton, I could shake 
you! You can talk fast enough when 
somebody else wants the floor! How’d 
he git in? What'd he say for himself?”’ 

‘“*‘Why, he never said anything! Cyrus 
didn’t see him.”’ 

“Didn't see him? I thought he see him 
lookin’ out the winder!’ 

“Why, yes! so he did, but he didn’t see 
him to speak to. He jest nailed up the 
door, an’ come away.” 

Mrs. Wadleigh turned squarely upon 
the delinquent Cyrus, who stood, half- 
shaven, absently honing his razor. 

“Cyrus,” said she, with an alarming de- 
cision, ‘twill you open your head, an’ tell 
me what you nailed up that door for? an’ 
where you got your nails? I s’pose you 
don’t carry ’em round with you, ready for 
any door’t happens to need nailin’ up?”’ 

This fine sarcasm was not lost on Cyrus. 
He perceived that he had become the vic- 
tim of a harsh and ruthless dealing. 

‘I had the key to the front door with 
me, an’ I thought I’d jest step round an’ 
nail up t’ other one,”’ he said in the tune of 
one conscious of right. ‘*There was some 
nails in the wood-shed. Then I heard 
somebody steppin’ round inside, an’ I 
come away.’’ 

‘*You come away!’’ repeated Mrs, Wad- 
leigh, rising in noble wrath. ‘You nailed 
up the door an’ come away! Well, if you 
ain’t a weak sister! Mirandy, you hand 
me down that key, out o’ the clock, while 
I git my things!” 

She walked sturdily across to the bed- 
room, and Mirandy followed her, wring- 
ing her hands in futile entreaty. 

‘*My soul, Marthy! you ain’t goin’ over 
there! You'll be killed, as sure as you step 
foot into the yard. Don’t you remember 
how that hired man down to Sudleigh 


toled the whole fam’ly out into the barn, 
one arter another, an’ chopped their 
heads off—”’ 


“You gi’ me t’ other end o’ my cloud,” 
commanded Mrs. Wadleigh. ‘I’m glad 
I’ve got on stockin’-feet. Where's t’other 
mittin? Oh! there ’tis, down by the sto’- 
leg. Cyrus, if you knew how you looked 
with your face plastered over o’ lather, 
you'd wipe it off, an’ hand me down that 
key. Can’t you move? Well, I guess I 
can reach it myself.” 

She dropped the house key carefully 
into her pocket, and opened the outer 
door; both Cyrus and his wife knew they 
were powerless to stop her. 

“Oh, Marthy, do come back!" wailed 
Mrs. Pendleton after her. ‘‘You ’ain’t had 
a mite o’ dinner, an’ you’ll never git out o’ 
that house alive!”’ 

“I'd ruther by half hitch up myself,’ 
began Cyrus; but his wife turned upon 
him, at the word, bundled him into the 
kitchen, and shut the door upon him, 
Then she went back,to her post in the 
doorway, and peered after Mrs. Wad- 
leigh’s square figure on the dazzling road, 
with a melancholy determination tv stand 
by her to the last. Only when it occurred 
to her that it was unlucky to watch a de- 
parting friend out of sight, did she shut 
the door hastily, and go in to reproach 
Cyrus and prepare his dinner. 

Mrs. Wadleigh plodded steadily onward, 
Her face had lost its robustness of scorn, 
and expressed only a cheerful determina- 
tion. Once or twice her mouth relaxed, 
in retrospective enjoyment of the scene 
behind her, and she gave vent to a scorn- 
ful ejaculation. 

‘‘A man in my house!”’ she said once, 
aloud. ‘I guess we’ll see!’’ 

She turned into the cross-road, where 
stood her dear and lonely dwelling, with 
no neighbors on either side for half a 
mile, and stopped a moment to gaze about 
her. The road was almost untravelled, 
and the snow lay encrusted over the wide 
fields, sparkling on the heights and blue 





in the hollows. The brown bushes by a 
hidden stone-wall broke the sheen entran- 
cingly; bere and there a dry leaf fluttered, 
but only enough to show how still such 
winter stillness can be, and a flock of 
little brown birds rose, with a soft whirr, 
and settled further on. Mrs. Wadleigh 
pressed her lips together in a voiceless 
content, and her eyes took on a new 
brightness. She had lived quite long 
enough in the town. Rounding a sweep- 
ing bend, and ploughing sturdily along, 
though it was difficult here to find the 
roadway, she kept her eyes fixed on a 
patch of sky, over alow elm, where the 
chimney would first come into view. But 
just before it stepped forward to meet 
her, as she had seen it athousand times, 
a telltale token forestalled it: a delicate 
blue haze crept out, in spiral rings, and 
tinged the sky. 

‘*He’s got a fire!’ she exclaimed loudly. 
‘*He’s there! My soul!’ Until now the 
enormity of his offence had not penetrated 
her understanding. She had heard the 
fact without realizing it. 

The house was ancient but trimly kept, 
and it stood within a spacious yard, now 
in billows and mounds of snow, under 
which lay the treasures inherited by the 
spring. The trellises on either side the 
door held the bare clinging arms of jes- 
samine and rose, and the syringa and lilac 
bushes reached hardily above the snow. 
As Mrs. Wadleigh approached the door, 
she gave a rapid glance at the hop-pole in 
the garden, and wondered if its vine had 
stood the winter well. ‘That was the 
third hop vine she’d had from Mirandy 
Pendleton! Mounting the front steps, she 
drew forth the key, and put itin the door. 
It turned readily enough, but though she 
gave more than one valiant push, the door 
itself did not yield. It was evidently 
barricaded. 

‘*My soul!” said Mrs, Wadleigh. 

She stepped back to survey the pos- 
sibilities of attack; but at that instant, 
glancing up at the window, she had Cyrus 
Pendleton’s own alarming experience. A 
head looked out at her, and was quickly 
withdrawn, It was dark, unkempt, and 
the movement was stealthy. 

“That’s him!’ said Mrs. Wadleigh, 
grimly, and returning to the charge, she 
knocked civilly at the door. No answer. 
Then she pushed again, It would not 
yield. She thought of the ladder in the 
barn, of the small cellar-window; vain 
hopes, both of them! 

**Look here!’ she called aloud. ‘You 
le’ me in! I’m the Widder Wadleigh! 
This is my own house, an’ I’m real tried 
stan’in’ round here, knockin’ at my own 
front door, You le’ me in, or I shall git 
my death o’ cold!”’ 

No answer; and then Mrs. Wadleigh, as 
she afterwards explained it, ‘‘got mad.” 
She ploughed her way round the side of the 
house,—not the side where she had seen 
the face, but by the “best-room”’ windows, 
—and stepped softly up to the back door. 
Cyrus Pendleton’s nail was no longer 
there. The man had easily pushed it 
out. She lifted the latch, and set her 
shoulder against the panel. 

“If it’s the same old button, it’ll give,’ 
she thought. And it did give. She walked 
steadily across the kitchen toward the 
clock-room, where the man that moment 
turned to confront her. He made a little 
run forward; then, seeing but one woman, 
he restrained himself. He was not over 
thirty years old, a tall, well-built fellow, 
with very black eyes and black bair. 
His features were good, but just now his 
mouth was set, and he looked darkly de- 
fiant. Of this, however, Mrs, Wadleigh 
did not think, for she was in a hot rage. 

‘‘What under the sun do you mean, 
lockin’ me out o’ my own house?’’ she 








“Honest Labor Bears 
a Lovely Face.” 


There is nothing more 
pleasing to look upon than a 
hearty, ruddy face, gained by 


honest toil. They are the 
saving of the nation, these 
toilers of both sexes, strug- 
gling for daily bread. 

Pure blood makes them able to keep up 
the daily round of duty at home, shop or 
store. If the blood has a taint or tim 
purity, or a run down feeling comes on, 
the one remedy is Hood's Sarsaparilla, 
America’s Greatest Medicine for the blood. 

Poor Blood —“My 6 Was 390 
poor that in hottest weather I felt cold. 
Hood's Sarsaparilla made me warm. It is 
the right thing in the right place.”” Hattie 
J. Taylor, Woodstown, N. J. 
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cried, stretching out her reddened bands 
to the fire. ‘An’ potaters b’iled all over 
this good kitchen stove! I declare, this 
room’s a real hog’s nest, an’ I left it as 
neat as wax!’’ 

Perhaps no man was ever more amazed 
than this invader. He stood staring at 
ber in silence. 

“Can’t you shet the door!’ she in- 
quired, fractiously, beginning to untie her 
cloud. ‘An’ put a stick o’ wood in the 
stove? If I don’t git het through, I shall 
ketch my death!” 

He obeyed, seemingly from the inertia 
of utter surprise. Midway in the act of 
lifting the stove-cover, he glanced at her 
in sharp suspicion. 

‘Where's the rest?” he asked, savagely. 
“You ain’t alone?” 

“Well, I guess I’m alone!’’ returned 
Mrs. Wadleigh, drawing off her icy stock- 
ing-feet, ‘‘an’ walked all the way from 
Cyrus Pendleton’s! There ain’t nobody 
likely to be round,’’ she continued, with 
grim humor, “I never knew ‘twas such 
a God-forsaken hole, till I'd been away 
an’ come back to’t. No, you needn't be 
scairt! The road ain’t broke out, an’ if 
*twas, we shouldn’t have no callers to- 
day. It’s got round there’s a man here, 
an’ [’ll warrant the selec’men are all sick 
abed with colds. But there!’ she added, 
presently, as the soothing warmth of her 
own kitchen stove began to penetrate, ‘I 
dunno’s I oughter call it a God-forsaken 
place. I’m kind o’ glad to git back.” 

There was silence for a few minutes, 
while she toasted her feet, and the man 
stood shambling from one foot to the 
other and furtively watching her and the 
road. Suddenly she rose, and lifted a 
pot-cover. . 

“What you got for dinner?” she in- 
quired, genially, ‘I’m as holler’s a horn!” 

“I put some potatoes on,’’ said he, 
gruffly. 

“Got any pork? or have you used it all 
up?”’ 

“I guess there’s pork! I ain’t touched 
it. Lain’t eat anything but potatoes; an’ 
I’ve chopped wood for them, an’ for what 
I burnt.” 

“Do tell!’ said Mrs. Wadleigh. She 
set the potatoes forward, where they 
would boil more vigorously. ‘Well, you 
go down sullar an’ bring me up a little 
piece o’ pork—streak o’ fat an’ streak 0’ 
lean—an’ [’ll fry it. Ill sweep up here a 
mite while you're gone. Why, I never 
see such a lookin’ kitchen! What's your 
name?” she called after him, as he set his 
foot on the upper stair. 

He hesitated, ‘Joe!’ he said, falter- 
ingly. 

“All right, then, Joe, you fly round an’ 
git the pork!’ She took down the broom 
from its accustomed nail, and began 
sweeping joyously; the man, fishing in 
the pork-barrel, listened meanwhile to the 
regular sound above. Once it stopped, 
and he held his breath for a moment, and 
stood at bay, ready to dash up the stairs 
and past his pursuers, had she let them in. 
But it was only her own step, approach- 
ing the cellar door. 

‘Joe!’ she called. ‘You bring up a 
dozen apples, Bald’ins. I'll fry them, 
too.”’ 

Something past one o'clock, they sat 
down together to as strange a meal as the 
little kitchen had ever seen. Bread and 
butter were lacking, but there was quince 
preserve, drawn from some hidden hoard, 
the apples and pork, and smoking tea. 
Mrs. Wadleigh’s spirits rose. Home was 
even better than her dreams had pictured 
it. She told her strange guest all about 
her darter Lucy and her darter Ann’s 
children; and he listened, quite dazed and 
utterly speechless. 

“There!’? she said at last, rising, ‘‘I 
dunno’s I ever eat such a meal o’ victuals 
in my life, but I guess it’s better’n- many 
a poor soldier used to have. Now, if 
you’ve got some wood to chop, you go an’ 
do it, an’ I'll clear up this kitchen; it’s a 
real burrah’s nest, if ever there was 
one!”’ 

All that afternoon, the stranger chopped 
wood, pausing from time to time, to look 
from the shed door down the country 
road; and Mrs. Wadleigh, singing ‘‘Fly 
like a Youthful,” “But O! their end, 
their dreadful end,’’ and like melodies 
which had prevailed when she “‘set in the 
seats,’ flew round, indeed, and set the 
kitchen in immaculate order. Evidently 
her guest had seldom left thatroom. He 
had slept there on the lounge. He had 
eaten his potatoes there, and smoked his 
pipe. 

When the early dusk set in, and Mrs. 
Wadleigh had cleared away their supper 
of baked potatoes and salt fish, again with 
libations of quince, she drew up before 
the shining stove, and put her feet on the 
hearth. 

‘‘Here!’* she called to the man, who 
was sitting uncomfortably on one corner 
of the woodbox, and eying her with the 
same embarrassed watchfulness. ‘You 
draw up, too! It’s the best time o’ the 
day now, ’tween sunset an’ dark.” 

“I guess I'd better be goin’,” he re- 
turned, doggedly. 





“Goin’? Where?” 
“T don’t know. But I’m goin’.” 
**Now look here,’’ said Mrs. Wadleigh, 


with vigor. ‘You take that chair, an’ 
draw up to the fire. You do as I tell 
you!”’ 

He did it. 


‘Now, I can’t hender your goin’, but if 
you do go, I’ve got a word to say to you.”’ 

“You needn’t say it! I don’t want no- 
body's advice.” 

“Well, you’ve got to have it jest the 
same! When you bile potaters, don’t you 
let ’em run over onto the stove. Now 
you remember! I’ve had to let the fire g» 
down here, an’ scrub till I could ha’ cried. 
Don’t you never do such a thing ag’in, 
wherever you be!” 

He could only look at her. This sort 
of woman was entirely new to his ex- 
perience. 

“But I’ve got somethin’ else to say,” 
she continued, adjusting her feet more 
comfortably. ‘‘I ain’t goin’ to turn any- 
body out into the snow, such a night as 
this. You’re welcome to stay, but I want 
to know what brought ye here. I ain’t 
one o’ them that meddles and makes, an’ 
if you ain’t done nothin’ out o’ the way, 
an’ I ain’t called on for a witness, you 
needn’t be afraid o’ my tellin’.’’ 

‘You will be called on!’ he broke in, 
speaking from a desperation outside his 
own control. ‘It’s murder! I've killed 
aman!’ He turned upon her with a sav- 
age challenge in the motion; but her face 
was set placidly forward, and the growing 
dusk had veiled its meaning. 

‘*Well!”’ she remarked, at length, ‘‘ain’t 
you ashamed to set there talkin’ about 
it! You must have brass enough to line a 
kittle! Why ’ain’t you been, like a man, 
an’ gi’n yourself up, instid o’ livin’ here, 
turnin’ my kitchen upside down? Now 
you tell me all about it! It'll do ye 
good,”’ 

“I’m goin’,’’ said the man, breathing 
hard as he spoke, ‘‘I’m goin’ away from 
here to-night. They never'll take me 
alive. It was this way. There was a man 
over where I lived that’s most drunk him- 
self under ground, but he ain’t too fur 
gone to do mischief. He told a lie about 
me, an’ lost me my place in the shoe shop. 
Then one night, I met him goin’ home, 
an’ we had words. I struck him. He fell 
like an ox. I killed him. I didn’t go 
home no more. I didn’t even see my 
wife. I couldn't tell her. I couldn’t be 
took there. So Irun away. An’ when I 
got starved out, an’ my feet were most 
froze walkin’, I see this house, all shet 
up, an’ I come here,”’ 

He paused; and the silence was broken 
only by the slow, cosey ticking of the 
liberated clock. 

‘Well!’ said Mrs. Wadleigh, at last, in 
a ruminating tone. ‘Well! well! Be you 
a drinkin’ man?” 

*“T never was till I lost my job,” he 
answered, sullenly. ‘I had a little then. 
I had a little the night he sassed me.’’ 

‘Well! well!’ said Mrs, Wadleigh, again. 
And then she continued, musingly: ‘So I 
s’pose you’re Joe Mellen, an’ the man you 
struck was Solomon Ray?’’ 

He came to his feet with a spring. 

‘*How’'d you know?” he shouted. 

‘Law! I’ve been visitin’ over Hillside 
way!’ said Mrs. Wadleigh, comfortably. 
*“*You couldn’t ha’ been very smart not to 
thought o’ that when I mentioned my 
darter Lucy, an’ where the children went 
to school. No smarter’n you was to de- 
pend on that old wooden button! I know 
all about that drunken scrape. But the 
queerest part on ’t was—Solomon Ray 
didn’t die!” 

‘“‘Didn’t die!’ the words halted, and he 
dragged them forth. ‘Didn’t die!’ 

‘**‘Law, no! you can’t killa Ray! They 
brought him to, an’ fixed him up in good 
shape. I guess you mellered him some, 
but he’s more scairt than hurt. He won’t 
prosecute. You needn’t be afraid. He 
said he dared you to it. There, there 
now! I wouldn’t. My sakes alive! le’ 
me git a light!” 

For the stranger sat with his head 
bowed on the table, and he trembled like 
a child. 

Next morning at eight o’clock, Mrs, 
Wadleigh was standing at the door, in the 
sparkling light, giving her last motherly 
injunction to the departing guest. 

‘You know where the depot is? An’ 
it’s the nine o’clock train you’ve got to 
take. An’ you remember what I said 
about hayin’ time. If you don’t have no 
work by the middle o’ May, you drop me 
a line, an’ perhaps I can take you an’ your 
wife, too. Lucy’s childern al’ays make 
a sight o’ work. You keep that bill safe, 
an’—Here, wait a minute! You might 
stop at Cyrus Pendleton’s—it’s the fust 
house arter you pass the corner—an’ ask 
’em to put asparerib an’ a pat o’ butter 
into the sleigh, an’ ride over here to din- 
ner. You tell’em I’m as much obleeged 
to’em for sendin’ over last night to see 
if I was alive, as if I hadn’t been so dead 
with sleep I couldn’t say so. Good-by! 
Now, you mind you keep tight hold o’ 
that bill, an’ spend it prudent!’’—By per- 
mission of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


COLORADO. 


The Colorado Equal Suffrage Associa 
tion held its annual meeting Jan. 18, at 
Mrs. W. T. Cornwall’s, 917 East Thir- 
teenth Avenue, Denver, and made plans 
for an active year. It was decided not to 
take a summer vacation, but to make the 
whole twelve months a continuous cam- 
paign. 

The following was added to the legis- 
lative clause in the By-Laws: 


The Legislative Committee shall report 
abuses not provided against in the laws 
and formulate bills probibiting abuses, 
and endeavor to secure their introduction 
in the Legislature, 

The Education Committee shall co- 
operate with all other non-partisan asso- 
ciations, keeping in touch with all efforts 
to secure an environment that will result 
in the highest development of the children 
of to-day and the generations to come. 

Officers were elected as follows: 

President, Mrs. W. T. Cornwall; first 
vice, Miss T. G. Ammons; second vice, 
Mrs. I. Lamont; recording secretary, Mrs. 
George A. Smith; treasurer, Mrs. Ellen E, 
Madison; corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
L. E. R. Scott; auditor, Mrs. M. C. C. 
Bradford; directors, Mesdames Lyle M. 
Stansbury, L. M. Tyler, M. A. B. Conine, 
C. E. Dickinson, H. E. Fox, T. M. Patter- 
son, M. A. Pease, Sarah Platt-Decker, A. 
Guthrie Brown, A. L. Welch, E. P. Ens- 
ley, J. R. Hanna, S. E. Blanchard, Scott 
Saxton, H. G. R. Wright, Lucy Harring- 
ton, E. M. Ashley, J. L. Routt, Mary P. 
Nichols, Caroline Kram. 

Delegates to National Convention, 
Mesdames W. T. Cornwall, M. C. C. Brad- 
ford, Henry M. Teller, John F. Shafroth, 
L. M. Stansbury. 

Mrs. Amy K. Bosworth Cornwall, who 
has just been elected president of the 
Colorado Equal Suffrage Association, has 
been prominently identified with the 
movement from the first. A Denver paper 
says: 

“She was one of the committee of six 
who founded the society, and was the 
first woman who ever ran for supervisor, 
being on the Taxpayers’ ticket in 1895. 

“Mrs. Cornwall was one of the first 
women who rode a wheel. She is now an 
active sociologist, and in sympathy with 
all coéperative ideas. She is a sister of 
J. O. Bosworth, well known in this State, 
and a niece of Gen. F, M, Case, surveyor 
general of the Territory under Lincoln’s 
administration, and mayor of the city dur- 
ing the ’70s. 

**Mrs, Cornwall was brought up under 
strong progressiveinfluences. Her father 
was a well-known anti-slavery worker. 
He moved to Iowa from Connecticut in 
1842, one of a party of twenty families, 
settling in West Point. Her mother was 
also an active worker in reform along re- 
ligious lines. Mrs. Cornwall received her 
education at Denmark Academy at West 
Point, an institution founded by the colony 
for the children of families belonging to 
it. She is a great student of metaphysics 
and social questions. W. T. Cornwall, 
her husband, belongs to the firm of the 
Denver Fire Clay Company, which is the 
largest concern of the kind in the world.” 

Mrs. George Smith said that as Colo- 
rado had not won equal suffrage without 
the help of other States, she should put 
forth an effort in the behalf of those out- 
side. The next year the work of the 
Association would be strongly legislative 
and educational, She urged the necessity 
of activity in the school elections, and 
also that at the fall elections watchers 
should be placed at each polling place, so 
that an exact count of the number of men 
and women who voted should be taken. 

Mrs. A. L. Welch emphasized the care 
that women should take in not stooping 
to any of the objectional political methods 
employed by some men. People from all 
over the United States were looking to 
Colorado, and it behooved the women to 
act in such a way that there could be no 
room for regrets. 

It was resolved to indorse and assist the 
efforts of the North Side Woman’s Club 
to procure a permanent home for the 
Girls’ Industrial Home. 








25 CENTS FOR 3 MONTHS. 


In order to make the merits of the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL more widely known, we 
will send it for three months to a new ad- 
dress for 25 cents, with the privilege of 
renewing at the end of that time at special 
club rates. 

Let every subscriber send us four names 
and one dollar. 





TEN STORIES FOR TEN CENTS. 


Ten back numbers of the WomAN’s 
JOURNAL, each containing a good short 
story, will be sent to any address for ten 
eents in postage stamps. 











To THE DEAF.—A rich lady, cured of 
her Deafness and Noises in the Head by 
Dr. Nicholson’s Artificial Ear Drums, 
gave $10,000 to his Institute, so that deaf 
people unable to procure the Ear Drums 
may have them free. Address No. 4462 D, 
The Nicholson Institute, 780 Eighth 
Avenue, New York. 

—_—___—_ 


“Done nothing is doing ill.’ Impure 
blood neglected will become a serious 
matter. Take Hood’s Sarsaparilla at 
once and avoid the ill. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Eyual Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaf- 
lets should be made payable to ““Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than one 
hundred, except that samples of forty dif- 
ferent Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 cents. 

Address onLyY Leaflet Department, 

Woman’s JouRNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, Mass. 
SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Culvrado Speaks for Herself. 

More Testimony from Colorado. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy 
Stone. 

The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 

Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

bd te pa bn ee for Herself. 

Falsehoods about Wyoming, by Hon. H. 
V. 8S. Groesbeck. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by ys! B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 

he Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

Why Women Should Have the Ballot, by 
Katherine Conyngton. 

Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 

Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy 
Stone. 

Opposition and Indifference of Women, 
by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Straight Lines and Oblique Lines, by T. 
W. Higginson. 

Idaho Speaks for Herself. 

A Very New Woman. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to 
Vote, by the Hon. John D. lene. 

Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 

How Women Voted in Colorado, by Hon. 
Jas. S. Clarkson. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Women’s Codperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal oe. 

The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 

Signs of the Times, by William Lloyd 
Garrison. 

The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Three Dreams in a Desert, by Olive 
Schreiner. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, 
by Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Humble Advocate, dy Will Allen 
Dromgoole. 

Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. 
Adams, 

Also for sale: 

Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 

Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealth, 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 








AOOSAC 
FITCHBURG RAILROAD toss 


Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS, 


Leave Boston tor Troy, pene, and the 
West, 9.00 A.M. Accommodation for Troy an¢ 
Albany, 3.00 P. M. Express; sleeping cars for 
Chicago and St. Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Branch, 8.50, 110.00 A. M. 
12.45, 1.50, 3.05, 15.10, 7.10, 8.30, 110.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M. 
12.45, 1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.34 
8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.46 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; *1.10, 2.00 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer only. 

tStop at West Watertown. 

Local time tables can be obtained at pomenge 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston 
where through tickets to all points West are op 
sale. J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 
November 14, 1898. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 





The Oldest Fish Market in Boston, 
Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 
TELEPHONE No. 187°. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 





The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 

ose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anns 

H. Saaw, Avice Stonz BLACKWELL, and 

Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at Woman’s 

JouRnNnAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include speeches by Secretary John D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
Su e. Address Leaflet De ment, M. 
W.S.5A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 








MEDICAL REGISTER. 





Woman’s Medical College 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Fiftieth Annual Session opened Sept, 27. Four 
years’ Curriculum. Sessions seven and a half 
months. Thorough Laboratory courses in all de- 

artments. Clinical Instruction and Quizzes, 

“LARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean, North College 
Avenue and 21st Street, PHILADELPHIA. Pa. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medical 
college in New England whose Diplomas are ree- 
ognized by the Mass. Med. Society. 


Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 


Wednesday, Oct. 4, 18909. 
For further information or catalogues, address 
Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 





OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston, 


The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 








The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 
The Finest Trains in the West, 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 
(The latest productions.) 


RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 
DINING CARS 


(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE. 


D. E. BURLEY, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent. 
8S. W. ECCLES, 
Gen. Traffic Manager, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 


WHY GO TO 
EUROPE, 


Facing the Dangers of the Ocean in Winter ? 
THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC. 


“Sunset Limited,” 


OPERATING OVER 
SUNSET ROUTE, 


free from the inconveniences of high altitudes 
and of snow, will carry you 


SMOOTHLY, SAFELY, and PLEASANTLY, 


to America’s famous winter resorts in California, 

Special through trains, consisting of peas 
and dining cars, leave New York Saturdays an 
Tuesdays, connecting directly with the “Sunset 
Limited ” at New Orleans. 

For full information, free illustrated pamph- 
lets, maps, and time tables, also lowest rates, 
sleeping car tickets, and baggage checked, apply 
to 


EDWIN HAWLEY, Ass’t General Traffic Mgr. 





L. H. NUTTING, Eastern Passenger Agent. 


349 BROADWAY, (Cor. Leonard St.)) NEW 
BATTERY PLACE(Washington Bld’g.) | YORK 


E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent, 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 


CALIFORNIA 


CREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY COR. 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 


Leave Boston and New England points eve 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 
Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago. Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston, 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago. 








BY MAIL. Free Course of 
Kerst’s School, Corning, N.¥ 


SHORTHAN 
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ROYAL 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 
Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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MASSACHUSETTS HEARING. 
(Concluded from page 45.) 
cided by the majority of those who care 
enough about it to vote upon it. The vote 
of the women was 25 to 1 in favor. 


Dr. Abbott says that women vote at | 


schovl elections under the same cundi- 
tions as men, and only 13,000 of them use 


the school ballot. They do not vote under | 
the same conditions as men, for men have | 


the mayor and all the other municipal 
officers to vote for at the same time as the 
school officers. Every member of this 
committee knows that if the school board 
were chosen at a separate election, only 
an infinitesimal fraction of the men would 
turn out to vote. Wherever school offi- 
cers are chosen separately, the vote of 
men is as small as that of women; and 
wherever women have full suffrage, their 
vote is as large as that of men. 

Dr. Abbott says the women who neglect 
to vote for school committee because they 
find it too much trouble are perfectly 
right; and yet he insists in the most posi- 
tive manner that the right to vote carries 
with it the imperative duty to vote. All 
the women who have spoken here to-day 
either dv not vote for school committee, 
or say that they voted for awhile and then 
got tired and gave it up, etc. If the right 
to vote implies the duty to vote, this 
protest is a protest from sinners and 
shirks. I say this in no unkindly spirit; 
but a protest from sinners and shirks 
does not deserve to have much weight. 

Dr. Abbott says the instinct of women 
is opposed to suffrage. The argument 
proves tuo much; for the majority of 
women have been indifferent or oppused 
to every step of women’s progress until 
after it became an accomplished fact. 
Some tifty years ago, when my mother 
was coming up here year after year ask- 
ing that married women might have the 
right to control their own property, and 
every year being given “leave to with- 
draw’’—just the same process that we are 
now working our way through in regard 
to suffrage—women used to say to her 
with scorn: “Do you think I would give 
myself where I would not give my prop- 
erty?” The early efforts for the higher 
education were ridiculed by the majority 
of women as well as the majority of men. 
It is so all the world over. The Chinese 
lady is as proud of her small feet as any 
American remonstrant is of her political 
disabilities. 

Almost all the speeches on the negative 
have gone entirely wide of the question of 
suffrage for tax-paying women. No refer- 
endum, whether real or sham, has ever 
been taken on that subject; and most of 
the objections urged here to day do not 
apply to it at all. 

Mrs. George says the remonstrants 
came up here three years ago for the first 
time. Sheis a new-comer into the work, 
and does not know what has been done. 
Remonstrants have been coming here for 
a quarter of acentury. Fourteen or fif- 
teen years ago, the ‘‘Antis’’ used to bring 
a phalanx of speakers up here every time, 
just as they do to-day. Mrs. George 
objects to the petition for tax-payers’ suf 
frage, and asks, ‘‘What bas become of 
that poor working-girl?’” Many tax pay- 
ing women take a great interest in the 
working-girls; Helen Gould does; Mrs, 
Quincy Shaw does. It would be an ad- 
vantage to working-girls, as well as to 
others, if tax-paying women could vote. 
It is singular for our “Antis’’ to object 
to tax-payers’ suffrage as ‘‘class legisla- 
tion.” At all the hearings their speakers 
have declared over and over that we have 
too many voters already; that suffrage 
ought to be restricted rather than extend- 
ad; that what we need isa qualified suf- 
frage, etc., etc. Last year, Mrs. Barrett 
Wendell said that suffrage for men was 
far too widely extended even in England, 
where it is still limited by a property 
qualification. John Graham Brooks says 
that he has made a careful study of the 
arguments of our “Antis,’’ and that 
three-fourths of 
against democracy. And now they object 
to suffrage for tax-paying women on the 
ground that it would be undemocratic! 

The strictures pissed upon the Lou- 
isiana constitutional convention in this 
case are not just. Some of the measures 
adopted by that convention were meant 


to insure white supremacy, but the giving | 


to tax paying women of the right to vote 
on all questions submitted to the tax- 
payers was prompted by a genuine spirit 
of fair play to women. Limiting suffrage 
to male tax-payers would have insured a 
white majority. Tax-paying women, both 
black and white, were permitted to vote, 
and the New Orleans papers said that the 
poor black women, who paid taxes on 
their little bits of houses and lots, voted 
on the side of sewerage and drainage just 
as their white sisters did. 

During the whole hearing it was so 
evident by the applause that the large 
majority of the women present were in 
favor, that the ‘‘Antis’’ did not call fora 
vote, as they usually do. But Mr. Black- 
well called for one, and it was for suffrage 
fully three to one, though the remon- 
strants voted as loudly as they could, to 
show their enthusiasm if not their num- 


bers. 
As the time was too short to answer all 


them are arguments | 


the objections, I have interpolated in 
brackets some things which I should have 
said if there had been more time. 

A. 8. B. 





THE HELPING HAND. 


Mrs. Ballington Booth, in the interest 
of discharged convicts, for whom she bas 
done so much, has recently purchased a 
ten-acre lot in Queen’s Borough, pear 
Flushing, N. Y., where she intends to 
build a house large enough for sixty men, 
with a barn and poultry-house. Work of 
various occupations will be provided there 
for a short time after their discharge, in 
order that they may get a better start in 
the new life before them. 


* 
> 


SUFFRAGE STRAWS. 

The extent to which the working men 
of this country are falling into line is sig- 
nificant. The granges and other organiza- 
tions of farmers have from year to year 
attested their adherence to equal suffrage. 
The American Federation of Labor repre- 
senting a million and a half of wage earn- 
ers, the National Building Trades Council 
representing a half million members, and 
the National Convention of Bricklayers 
and Stonemasons have each adopted 
resolutions in favor of woman suffrage. 

Mention has been made of the recogni- 
tion of the woman voters of Colorado, at 
the Jackson Day banquetin Denver. The 
Denver Republican Union Club is pre- 
paring for a banquet on Lincoln Day, 
Feb. 12, which it is claimed ‘twill mark a 
new milestone in the history of the Re 
publican party in that city.”’ It is an- 
nounced that the ladies of the Eagle 
Republican Club have been invited to 
select one of their number to respond to a 
toast on the occasion, and ladies will be 
invited to the banquet on equal terms 
with the men. F. M. A. 





NEW YORK LETTER. 
New York, Fes. 5, 1900. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

In the rush of preparation for Wash- 
ington only a brief review of the events of 
the week will be possible. The regular 
meeting of our county League was held 
at the Tuxedo on Thursday affernoon, 
Feb. 1. The speaker of the day was Mrs. 
Charlotte B. Wilbour, who gave a most 
interesting account of the early advocates 
of woman suffrage, interspersing her 
story with many characteristic anecdotes 
and amusing incidents, Mrs, Wallace, Dr. 
Phebe Waite, Miss Keyser, and others 
added some reminiscences. A statement 
was given by the president of the legisla 
tive work, and many signatures were ob- 
tained to the petitions to Congress for an 
amendment granting suffrage to women, 
and the one to the State Legislature for 
the pending “tax bill.’’ 

On Wednesday there was an important 
meeting of club presidents called by the 
State Federation, which tovk place at 
the residence of Mrs. Helmuth, the 
president. The proposed bill for an In- 
dustrial School for Girls was discussed, 
and various suggestions made as to the 
best provisions to secure its efficiency. 

The regular meeting of the Bedford 
Political Equality League was held in 
Cooper Hall, Brooklyn, on Thursday even- 
|ing. The chairman of the evening was 
Mrs. Mary J. Annable. Miss Harriette A. 
| Keyser made an address reviewing the 
| general arguments for woman suffrage, 
| and the Rev. Marshall Harrison, rector of 
| St. Anne’s Episcopal church, made a witty 
| and forceful speech in favor of the cause; 
there was also some excellent music. 
| From Geneva comes the account of the 

meeting of the local Political Equality 
| Club, which took place at the home of 
Mrs. Kelner on Tuesday evening, Jan. 
30. The pending tax bill was the subject 
for the discussion. Miss Anne F, Miller, 
the president, read a letter from Senator 
Raines, thanking the club for a communi- 
cation sent him expressing gratification 
for his vote in favor of the measure. Miss 
Harriet May Mills was the speaker of the 
evening, and described the work done 
throughout the State for organizing clubs 
for the suffrage work. 

The following admirable account bas 
been sent me of a meeting for the forma- 
tion of a Woman’s Council in Castile: 

The Political Equality Club of Castile, 
N. Y., conceived the idea a year ago of 


devoting one meeting to a gathering of all 
women’s societies of the town, to be known 
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as a “Local Council,”’ which was first held 
as an experiment on Jan. 10, 1899. So 
well was it received, and with such 
marked results, that on Tuesday last, 
Jan. 30, was held the second annual 
“Local Council’? in the Town Hall. In. 
vitations were sent by the club to the 
seventeen women’s organizations, request- 
ing each to elect one of their number to 
represent them in a three to five minutes’ 
speech on the assigned subject. 

There were 150 present, and the discus- 
sions were bright and spirited. Subjects 
discussed were: Ist, “Is organization 
beneficial to women?” 2d, ‘Can woman 
achieve whatsoever she willsto do?” 3d, 
‘Has clublife displaced the old-fashioned 
hospitality of our ancestors?” 4th, ‘Do 
women talk too much for the public 
good?’’ 

Dr. Cordelia A. Greene, honorary presi- 
dent of the Club and founder of the town 
library bearing her name, spoke in the 
interests of the library. Mr. Henry A. 
Pierce, one of the Club members, also 
president of the Board of Library Direc- 
tors, told briefly of the appreciation of 
this ‘‘Free Library’? among the people, 
and the loving estimation in which this 
noble woman is held. Mrs. Lucy Shay 
Pierce, president of the Club, told of the 
work in which she and other women are 
engaged in the “Cordelia A. Greene Li- 
brary Association,” in raising funds with 
which they intend erecting the coming 
summer, if possible, a fine library building 
in honor of Dr. Greene. The last speaker 
—one of the Club members— gave a spirit- 
ed and brilliant talk on “Our Motherless 
Government.’’ Fine music interspersed 
the programme, while a humorous read- 
ing brought down the house, There were 
gathered women representing the mis- 
sionary circles, King’s Daughters, literary, 
beneficiary, social, and political organiza- 
tions meeting on a common basis—that of 
the education and advancement of woman. 
After the programme a lunch was served, 
which added materially to the sociability 
of the occasion. These ‘Councils’ bring 
women into closer relationships and weak- 
en the differences existing between so- 
cieties, thus carrying on the work more 
rapidly and smoothly for suffrage. Let 
all P. E, Clubs try one, and thus popu- 
larize and intensify their own work. 

These suggestions are certainly valuable, 
and deserve the hearty endorsement of all 
who desire to see women united for their 
own benefit. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 


210 West 59th Street. 
—_—_---—  <—_oreS ) - 


MRS. BLAKE A CANDIDATE. 


In view of the retirement of our honored 
leader, Miss Susan B. Anthony, from the 
presidency of the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association, we urge the 
election of Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake as 
her successor, for the following reasons: 

1. She has great executive ability. 

2. She is an admirable presiding officer. 

3. She is a woman of high culture and 
fine presence, and in all respects well 
fitted to honor the position. 

4. She has been in active service for 
the cause over thirty years; longer than 
any other candidate. 

5. Through her efforts mainly, women 
were appointed (a) census enumerators in 
1880 and 1890; (b) granted pensions as war 
nurses; (c) made eligible to civil-service 
positions. 

6. To her efforts mainly,we, in the State 
of New York, are indebted for the passage 
of thelaws:(a),Granting school suffrage to 
women; (b) making mother and father 
joint guardians of their children; (c) 
enabling a woman to make a will without 
her husband’s consent; (d) providing that 
there shall be women as trustees in all 
public institutions where women are 
placed; (e) providing seats for sales- 
women. 

7. She originated and sustained the 
agitation for the appointment of police 
matrons, and that for placing women on 
Boards of Education, and advancing the 
salaries of women school teachers. Kindly 
give these facts serious consideration 
before casting your ballot for the next 
nationa! president. 

ELIZABETH CADY STANTON, 
Dr. MARY PUTNAM JACOBI, 
M. OLIVIA SAGE, 

(Mrs. Russell Sage.) 


-_-<-- 


IN MEMORIAM. 





Mrs. MAry STILES (PUTNAM) TARBELL, 
of Ayer, Mass., for many years the treas- 
urer of the Ayer Woman Suffrage League, 
and a dear friend and co-worker of its 
president, Mrs. M. M. Woolford, died on 
January 19. Mrs. Tarbell was a very at- 
tractive woman, highly cultivated, a fine 
conversationalist, bright and witty, a 
lovely woman in character and manners. 
Previous to her marriage to Mr. Peter 
Tarbell, a prominent citizen of Ayer, she 
was a successful teacher in the public 
schools of Fitchburg, Lunenburg, and 
Shirley, and it was while teaching in 
Shirley that she became acquainted with 
her husband, whose early life was spent 
in that town. Always a church-member 
and greatly beloved, she found time, withb- 
out neglecting her home, to work for 
public interests. When Vesta Rebekah 
Lodge, I. O. O. F., was started, 15 years 
ago, she was one of the charter members, 
and served as its treasurer until a year | 
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OAKHURST: 
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A Fine, Healthful Residential Neighborhood. 
(OAKHURST meaning OAK HOME, 


This is the most desirable property in the State of Massachusetts. 


It is 


only ten miles southwest of the State House, and accessible to Boston by 
electrics and steam. The Needham and Boston Street Railway Company, of 
which Mr. Hicks is President, is now laying tracks between Needham and 
the Spring Street Station of the Providence Railroad, passing through a 
boulevard built by him on this property. The town has every natural 
advantage and modern improvements, such as pure water, electric light, etc, 
It is on high ground, dry and healthful, very picturesque and desirable to 
build upon, being partly wooded and partly open, some level and some 
undulating, so that all tastes can be satisfied. We want customers who will 


buy lots and build homes at Oakhurst. 
This is not an ordinary real estate enterprise. 


We are building a 


suburban neighborhood for intelligent, refined, and progressive citizens who 
can appreciate such acommunity. This property is very carefully restricted 


in its title deeds. 


C. ATHERTON HICKS, 


CiviL ENGINEER AND LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT, 


Telephone, 870 Haymarket. 


501 Tremont Building, Boston. 














ago. She was the mother of four chil- 
dren, two of whom, Abel P. Tarbell, of 
Fall River, and Mrs. Harriet A. Green- 


wood, of Dorchester, are living. 
H. B. B. 





CAROLINE KINGSBURY NASH, 
Always a steadfast friend of human rights, 
passed to her reward Jan. 11, 1900, at 
nearly eighty-eight years of age, the date 
of her birth being May 1, 1812. She lived 
to see the cause of freedom for women 
crowned with so much of success that to 
her its consummation was fully assured. 
In one of her latest letters, written in 
November, 1899, she says: 

Who of us will see the next century? 
Let us hope we all may, and help to start 
it right, as far, at least, as we ourselves 
are concerned. 

Her great faith in the final triumph of 
right will ever be an inspiration to those 
who follow after. The memory of her 
sterling worth and great goodness will be 
a rich heritage to the sorrowing hearts 
that miss her earthly presence. 

A noble woman bas passed the veil, but 
she lives in her good works. 

Cynraia K. FARR. 
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PLEASANT WORDS. 

Mrs. Harriet B. Stanton, of Cincinnati, 
writes: 

“TI shall try to get some new subscrib- 
ers and bring names and money to Wash- 
ington. I have a letter from Miss —— 
of Paris, France. She sent the money to 
renew her subscription, and the pleasant 
words gave me so much satisfaction, I 
thought I would copy them for you. She 
writes: 

***T hope the money will reach you in 
time to renew my subscription to the 
Woman’s JOURNAL. I do not wish to be 
dropped from their list. It is a very in- 
teresting and instructive paper, and I 
should be sorry to lose it. I read it care- 
fully through; then I send it to my rela 
tives in Ireland, where it has a large cir 
cle of readers. I know you will be glad 
to know it is so appreciated away off 
here.’ 

‘*Miss —— might have added, ‘a par- 
ticularly intelligent circle of readers,’ with 
entire truth, for they are people who only 
care for the best.” 





—— 





Mrs. Annie Wittenmeyer, of Phila- 
delphia, a woman gratefully remembered 
by thousands upon thousands of Grand 
Army veterans, is dead at the age of 
seventy-two. She became an army nurse 
in 1861, and was the founder of a special 
diet kitchen in army hospitals which met 
the warm welcome of the surgeons and of 
President Lincoln. After the close of the 
war she became the founder of the Sol- 
diers’ Orphans’ Home at Davenport, 
Iowa, and was one of the most energetic 
of workers for the building and endowing 
of the Pennsylvania Memorial Home for 
Soldiers. At one time she was the 
national president of the Woman’s Relief 
Corps, and has always been active in its 
councils. She was also active in temper 
ance work, 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


At Newton, Jan. 30, the members and 
friends of the Newton woman suffrage 
league exchanged greetings with their 
president, Mrs. Richard Rowe, at her 
home on Shaw Street, at 7.30 o’clock. Mrs. 
Rowe was assisted in receiving by Mrs. 
Electa N. L. Walton, honorary president. 
The speaker of the evening was Miss Amy 
Acton, of Boston, who addressed the 
meeting on ‘*‘The Law’s Favorites.”’ A 
discussion followed in which all present 
were invited to participate. The meeting 
was largely attended. 





THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUARE. —The pronounced suc- 
cess of ‘‘The Bells of Haslemere’’ has 
led the management to retain this play 
another week, and every indication points 
to great audiences. The splendid stage 
settings, pictures, and groupings, and the 
realistic mechanical effects, supple- 
ment the excellent dramatic work of the 
company, and merit the successful result 
attending the performances. The great 
scenes are received enthusiastically, and 
repeated curtain calls follow. At the 
Monday matinee distribution of choice 
chocolate bon-bons will be made. A 
dramatic version of Dr. A. Conan Doyle’s 
‘*The Firm of Girdlestene”’ will follow. 











AN excursion to Washington, with a 
visit to Philadelphia, will leave Boston 
Friday, Feb. 23d; $25 covers hotel accom- 
modations and other expenses for a trip 
of a week. Tour may be extended and 
stop-overs are permitted. Side trips at 
low rates to Richmond, Old Point Com- 
fort, Lakewood and other resorts. Illus- 
trated Itinerary of this and later tours on 
application to A. J. Simmons, N.E. P. A., 
Royal Blue Line, 211 Washington St., 
Boston. 





Something entirely new in Ladies 
Gloves, Gray Doe Skin, has been made to 
order for Miss Fisk, 144 Tremont Street, 
and have just been received. They will be 
very fashionable and a great addition to 
the costume. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Women’s Club. Monday, Feb. 
12,3 P.M. Discussion Committee. Mra. Howe 
will be the principal speaker. Sub ject, ‘Is Polite 
Society Polite’”’ 








AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building. Boston, Mass, 











TO MEET THE REQUIREMENTS 
OF LADIES 


Who desire something new at 
this season of the year in 


SILK WAISTS, 


We have had made for us and 
are now showing very choice 
models in the newest shades, 


MISS M. F. FISK, 


144 Tremont Street. 





PRACTICAL ELOCUTION. 


Thorough practical instruction for good read- 
ing and speaking, by a teacher who has had 
twelve years’ experience as reader, teacher, and 
lecturer. 

No branch of education or arts is so conducive 
to health, confers so — advantages, or gives 
such general culture. as the study of Elocution, 

Private or class instruction in Voice Building, 
Miscellaneous Keadings, also Shakespearean and 
Bible Readings, Platform Deportment, Gesture 
and Physica) Culture, Defects of Speech corrected. 

Club women, officers and others privately 
coached on their parts. Essays corrected. 

In Boston Wednesdays at 200 Columbus Ave., 
Suite 11. Permanent address, Alce Gustine- 
Coots, 23 Andrew Street, Salem 

Elocutionary Manual on “‘ Tone Colors” by Alce 
Gustine-Coots can be obtained at Baker’s, 5 
Hamilton Place, City. 

Mrs. Gustine-Coots can be engaged as reader 
or lecturer. 








C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress St. 





